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The Nitrate Sales Scheme 

THE scheme for the centralisation of sales of Chilean 
nitrate has now, apparently, been settled. The 
decision of a meeting in Valparaiso representing about 
85 per cent. of the total productive capacity (the 
Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corporation and 
the Grace Nitrate Corporation standing out) was that 
there should be formed a nitrate selling corporation for 
the period August 15, 1928, to June 30, 1930. The 
Chilean Government is closely concerned with the 
arrangements. Markets will be carefully studied, 
and prices which are attractive without being unecono- 
mical will be fixed. Uniformity of price will not be 
adhered to if special conditions in some markets seem 
to justify special prices. An important part of the 
scheme is the part played in it by the Chilean Govern- 
ment. If the prices fixed are not sufficient to yield 
a fair profit to the producers, the Government will 
make up the deficit out of the proceeds of the nitrate 
export revenue, the export duty still remaining in 
force. This concession, however, only applies to 
members of the selling corporation, and not to those 
outside it. 

Those responsible for these arrangements have shown 


considerable ingenuity. It remains to be seen whether 
the assistance which can be afforded by the Govern- 
ment in the working of the scheme will be sufficient to 
enable the producers to sell at prices which compete 
with synthetic fertilisers. In any case, however, the 
natural nitrate industry has made a marked step 
forward in the degree of co-operation which has been 
developed between the producers, the importers and 
distributors in consuming countries, and the Chilean 
Government. The exact arrangement arrived at 
between producers and distributors is unknown, but 
the knowledge and experience of the latter will be of 
great importance. The industry as a whole cannot 
but gain from this unified action, which may con- 
ceivably proceed much further (although no such 
possibility has yet been hinted at). The Chilean 
Government takes the line that it does not wish to 
start a price war between natural and synthetic 
fertilisers, but merely to protect its most important 
industry. 

Once the scheme is working, the fertiliser situation 
should become greatly clarified. While the develop- 
ment of synthetic products has dealt a very severe 
blow at the nitrate industry, there are still those who 
think that the two may live on side by side. Some 
time ago there was a rumour that the I.G. was taking 
an interest in natural nitrates, but nothing has since 
been heard of the matter. It will also be remembered 
that representatives of the Chilean nitrate industrv 
were invited to attend the meeting of producers of 
nitrogenous fertilisers held on board the German 
steamer Lutzow in the Adriatic a short time ago. It 
was reported that the invitation was not accepted. 
The incident shows, however, that in * inside ” circles 
it is not generally assumed that relations between the 
two industries must necessarily be strained. 





I.C.l. and Colonial Developments 
It has been evident for some time that the directors of 
Imperial Chemical Industries intend that their activities 
shall justify theirname. From time to time, announce- 
ments have been made of various developments in 
Canada and Australia with which the company was 
concerned. It is now officially stated by Austral 
Development, Ltd., that the shareholdings of the 
Mount Morgan Gold Mining Co., Ltd., and of the 
Hampden Cloncurry Copper Mines, Ltd., in Metal 
Manufactures Proprietary, Ltd., of Port Kembla, 
Australia, have been acquired by Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
and the Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia, Ltd. 
(some reports indicating that the Broken Hill Asso- 
ciated Smelters Proprietary, Ltd., is also concerned in 
the transaction). Metal Manufactures Proprietary, 
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Ltd., was formed in 1916, and manufactures copper 
wire, sheets, tubes and the like. The Mount Morgan 
Gold Mining Co., Ltd., is in voluntary liquidation, 
and the Hampden Cloncurry Copper Mines, Ltd. is to 
follow suit. Both companies had interests outside 
their mines, including a total of £15,000 of debentures 
and {175,720 of ordinary shares in the Electrolytic 
Refining and Smelting Co. of Australasia, Ltd. (all 
of which have been acquired by the Broken Hill 
Associated Smelters), and £222,145 of shares in Metal 
Manufactures Proprietary, and it is in the acquisition 
of these latter shares that I.C.I. and the other com- 
panies above-mentioned have been concerned. 

In actual amount, the transaction is a comparatively 
small one. Its interest lies in the fact that it empha- 
sises the term ‘Imperial’ in the name of [I.C.I. 
Until more information is available, the intentions of 
those involved in acquiring this holding in Metal 
Manufactures Proprietary are unknown. The matter 
has excited great interest in the Press, and already it 
is suggested that the new association of interests 
provides food for thought. It would, perhaps, be 
wise to reserve judgment until further information is 
available. 





The Pittsburgh Coal Conference 


To a surprisingly large extent, the attention of indus- 
trial scientists is centred, at the moment, on the 
question of fuel and power. Last week we dealt with 
the programme of the Fuel Conference which is to take 
place in London at the end of September, and there is 
now to hand the preliminary programme of the Second 
International Conference on Bituminous Coal, which 
will be held in Pittsburgh in November. Among the 
subjects which will be discussed at the Pittsburgh 
Conference is fixed nitrogen. In Germany and else- 
where, various companies who use large quantities of 
coal are turning their attention to the production of 
svnthetic fertilisers. A short time ago there was formed 
the Ruhr Chemicals Corporation, with which there 
are connected 27 of the leading coal and coke com- 
panies of the Ruhr, headed by the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke. The object of the Corporation is to utilise 
surplus coke oven gas for the production of a wide 
range of fertilisers, and the plants in course of erection 
are said to be capable of an output equivalent to 
300,000 tons of nitrogen annually. 

It is a matter for congratulation that these confer- 
ences are becoming so international in character. 
As in the case of the London Conference, delegates 
from many foreign countries will be present at Pitts- 
burgh, the countries whose representation at the latter 
is already announced including Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Poland, 
Russia, Japan, Czecho-Slovakia, Canada, Norway, 
Spain, Chili, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria. 
Great Britain is well represented, arrangements to 
date including participation in the discussions by 
Lord Melchett (** The Economics of the Coal Industry”), 
Drs. C. H. Lander and E. W. Smith (* Low-Temper- 
ature Distillation’), Mr. E. C. Evans (** High-Tem- 
perature Distillation *), Dr. R. Lessing (“* Coal Wash- 
ing’), Dr. F. S. Sinnatt and others. A survey of the 


other delegations (a list of which is given on another 


page) indicates that the meeting will be a very represen- 
tative one. 





Industrial Espionage 

Not for the first time, there has recently been great 
agitation in Germany because of alleged industrial 
espionage. In this country, activities of that kind are 
so rare that when reports of such cases appear in the 
Continental Press they seem to bear some relation to 
the latest Lyceum melodrama. In Germany, feeling 
on the subject is very strong, and heavy penalties 
(including terms of imprisonment) are inflicted upon 
persons convicted of the crime. For some reason or 
other, the activities of German chemical concerns 
appear to be peculiarly attractive to those who wish 
to discover industrial secrets. Only a short time ago, 
three persons (including an American citizen) were 
arrested for attempting to steal ** dye secrets.”’ They 
were found guilty, and even the American was only 
released from prison on payment of a heavy fine. The 
case which has just been very widely reported is 
apparently of a much more serious kind. Taking 
advantage of the French occupation of German terri- 
tory, certain Frenchmen are said to have organised a 
widespread system of espionage within the works of the 
I.G. The German Press does not hesitate to say that 
it was the French Secret Service which was behind the 
organisation. It is, of course, very difficult to assess 
the real value of charges of this kind, for it is safe to 
say that where the occupied territory is concerned, the 
smallest of incidents is magnified by both the French 
and the Germans to the largest possible dimensions. 
In the present instance three employees of the I1.G.— 
two laboratory assistants and an engineer—have been 
arrested by the German police. 

The recent trend of developments in chemical 
industry does in fact raise the question of the possibility 
of spying. It is well-known that the L.G. has taken the 
strongest possible measures to prevent unwelcome 
visitors from entering the Leuna works. The veto 
applies alike to foreigners and to Germans. A short 
time ago, in order to allay uneasiness with regard to 
the labour conditions which obtained in the works, 
the I.G. directorate invited a number of German 
journalists to visit them, and the accounts of the visit 
which were subsequently published appeared in these 
columns. The Chemiker-Zeitung, a German journal 
of the very highest reputation, complained bitterly 
that no representatives of technical journals were 
invited. The obvious reason was that the plant and 
processes on;view might betray too much to the technical 
eye. The revolutionary developments which are 
occurring in industrial chemistry often necessitate 
innovations of the very boldest kind, and in order to 
prevent important information from falling into 
the hands of competitors, the question of avoiding 
leakages becomes very important. So far, troubles of 
this kind seem to have been conspicuous by their 
absence in this country. 
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pre-treatment or under the normal conditicns of use. 
still be too much to claim that all corrosion-resistance is due 





Corrosion-Resistant Metals and Alloys 


An Authoritative Review of the Present Position 


The following article, written by a metallurgist who is in a position to discuss the subject with unusual knowledge 
and authority, gives an account of the present state of our knowledge of corrosion-resistant metals and alloys. 


Tue demand for improved materials for chemical plant has 


become much more insistent in the last few years, and a wide 


range of metals and alloys is now being utilised in its con- 
struction. 
processes of corrosive attack of metals is still very limited, 
research has been actively pursued in different directions. 


Although our knowledge of the complicated 


The literature of the subject is vast, and only those who 


have made special provision for collecting and critically 
examining the publications can properly assess the relative 
advantages of such materials for special applications. Mention 
may be made of the book by Mr. Ulick R. Evans, The Corrosion 


of Metals (London, Arnold), which has already reached a 


second edition, and which owes a great advantage to the fact 


that the author has himself undertaken much original work 


on the subject and is endowed with an exceptional faculty for 
critical scientific studies. 


Importance of Protective Films 
Research is beginning to provide information which should 
help in the problem of the selection of materials. In this 
connection perhaps the most illuminating discoveries are those 
which are demonstrating the importance of the protective 
films or coatings which are formed upon metals either by 
It may 


to the passivity caused by such films, but undoubtedly the 
prospects of finding resistant materials lie more in this direction 
than in the continued quest for absolutely unattackable metals. 
A more thorough study of the nature and conditions of 
formation of these initial and invisible protective films may 
lead to important advances. 

As illustrations of the importance of such means of protection 
two examples may be quoted, although they do not come 
strictly within the scope of acid-resistant materials. 

It is well known that for withstanding oxidation at high 
temperatures the alloys of nickel and chromium, and the high 
nickel-chromium steels afford superior service. The presence 
of a content of 15-20 per cent. of chromium is essential, and 
apparently it is this constituent which primarily affords the 
protection. Yet chromium is a metal which is most readily 
oxidised under these conditions, and the reduction of chromium 
oxide by hydrogen is only possible with extreme precautions 
to remove the last traces of oxygen or water vapour. It is 
hence concluded that the resistance of these nickel-chromium 
alloys to oxidation is determined by the initial adherent film 
of chromium oxide which completely covers and protects the 
underlying metal. 

The other example is the new aluminium-brass condenser 
tube of the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association. 
Here, the addition of about 2 per cent. of aluminium to brass 
confers a startling protective effect upon the material ; an 
enamel-like film of marked tenacity not only prevents the 
corrosive attack when the tubes are used in highly aerated 
seawater, but affords protection against the erosron which 
rapid flow of the sea water often causes on other tube materials. 

In both these cases the protective film is formed under 
working conditions from a constituent of the allov, and hence 
provides the ideal conditions for self-healing or reformation of 
the protection, should the film or scale become damaged by 
accidental or other means. Thus, even if incorrodible metals 
are beyond the hope of scientific or economic achievement, the 
outlook for improved constructional materials is no less bright, 
if we can learn to apply more systematically the methods of 
self-protection afforded by different alloying constituents. 


Metals of High Purity 

These considerations must not be taken as indicating any 
lack of appreciation of the great value which has resulted from 
the achievements of the metallurgical industry in providing 
metals of a high grade of purity. Lead, copper, aluminium 
and other metals of a very high grade of purity are to-day 
available, and certainly afford superior service in chemical 
plant, owing to the absence of adventitious impurities found 
in such metals in a past age. Moreover, such pure metals 
form a much safer raw material for the production of special 





alloys, since the harmful effect of impurities does not mask or 
interfere with the beneficial effect of purposely added con- 
stituents. 

Another consideration of great importance in the use of 
metals for chemical plant is the ease with which they can be 
worked or used for constructional purpcses, and although, as 
will be referred to later, some of the special non-corrodible 
steels and other alloys are coming more into use on account of 
their high resistance to corrosive attack, the difficulty and 
cost of their fabrication compared with lead, copper, aluminium 
and their alloys promises a continuation and extended use 
of the latter. 

Lead, Copper and Aluminium 

Chemical lead and regulus metal continue to find wide 
application in the sulphuric acid and allied sections of the 
industry, and the recent standardisation of these materials 
by the British Engineering Standards Association is welcome. 
Other alloys of lead, particularly the ternary alloys with 
cadmium and antimony, and cadmium and tin, resulting frem 
investigations by the Research Department at Woolwich, may 
also find useful applications in the chemical industry on account 
of their superior mechanical properties combined with greatly 
improved fatigue-resistance. Copper and its alloys, par- 
ticularly the aluminium bronzes and the silicon-copper alloys, 
have found a greatly extended field of application in other 
countries in the chemical industry. The wide use of auto- 
genous welding of copper on the Continent has facilitated the 
construction of large plant, and the corrosion-resistance of the 
copper-aluminium and the copper-silicon alloys, no doubt due 
to protective film formation, and their ease of machineability 
and working, have attracted much attention to these alloys 
in the U.S.A. : 

Aluminium, owing to the enlightened policy of its industry 
in investigating its suitablity for plant construction and boldly 
warning users against its trial in unsuitable fields, has found 
many useful applications, particularly in the food and brewing 
industries, and in the production of artificial silk and organic 
chemicals. Nickel and its alloys with copper have greatly 
extended their field of application in recent years. 

Iron and Its Alloys 

So far, only materials free from iron have been mentioned, 
but when one comes to consider the nickel-chromium alloys 
there is really no sharp line of demarcation, metallurgically, 
between the non-ferrous and the ferrous alloys. It is chiefly 
an economic and a manufacturing question. The corrosion- 
resistant properties of the stainless and other special steels 
are obviously due to the non-ferrous constituents they contain. 
On the other hand, the steel manufacturers are obviously 
better equipped for the production of these alloys in the form 
of forgings, castings or other products, since their manufacture 
resembles more closely that of other steels than of the usual 
non-ferrous alloys. Again, the high cost of such metals as 
chromium and nickel makes it desirable to use in the alloys 
as much iron as is allowable, whilst obtaining the corrosion- 
resistant properties of the other metals. The steel industry 
has shown great activity and resource in developing the 
corrosion-resistant steels, and such materials as ‘‘ Staybrite,”’ 
“ Anka,” “ Era C.R.,”’ and several others, have already found 
manifold uses in the chemical industry. Most of these 
materials contain both nickel and chromium. The chromium- 
iron alloys are also being used, especially for roasting and 
other processes where the plant has to withstand the attack 
of SO, gases at high temperature, under which conditions 
nickel is disadvantageous. 

In conclusion, some mention should be made of the import- 
ance of considering other properties than corrosion-resistance 
in selecting materials for plant construction. The incidence 
of attack is so complicated, and the behaviour of even the best 
materials under apparently similar conditions is so varied, 
that one often has to take many other points into considera- 
tion. The mechanical properties of the materials, and par- 


ticularly the elastic properties, often play an important part 
in their breakdown, and facilitate, or even initiate, corrosive 
In recent years, much work has been done on the 
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-p’’ or flow of material under a steadily maintained load 
the ultimate tensile strength of the material; at 
high temperatures the often accompanied by 
inter-crystalline oxidation or corrosion, which in some Cases 
may even be the prime cause of the “ creep.’’ Again, recent 
studies of the “‘ fatigue resistance,’’ or power of a material to 
withstand repeated movements, have explained many cases 





below 


creep <a 


which were hitherto looked upon as the simple effect of 
corrosion. The inter-relation of fatigue and corrosion have 
already been shown to be most important; and it becomes 
every day more clear that the chemical engineer will need to 
keep in the closest touch with metallurgical research if 
wishes to be in a position to make the best choice of corrosion- 
resistant materials, 





Acid-Resisting Nickel Alloys 
A Large Range of Useful Products 


Tue complexity of the problem of resistance to corrosion 
renders it difficult, if not impossible, to lay down any hard and 
fast rules, one of the many obstacles being the not infrequent 
lack of agreement between laboratory results and plant 
practice. There appears to be no common denominator to 
all the many factors which the chemical engineer is compelled 
to bear in mind, and he must, therefore, treat each case on its 
own merits, considering carefully which composition is best 
suited to his purpose. One fact, however, emerges with reason- 
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GLAND COCK MADE ENTIRELY FROM “,NICKLOY.”’ THIS 


MATERIAL CONTAINS 40 PER CENT. OF NICKEL AND IS HIGHLY 
RESISTANT TO SULPHURIC ACID. 
‘clarity—nickel, although itself highly resistant to the 
attack of alkalies, confers on its alloys partial or complete 
immunity, not only to alkalies, but also to the attack of a large 
number of acids. 
Nickel-Chromium Stainless Steels 

The applications of the nickel-chromium stainless steels 
(typified by the “ Anka,” “ Era,” and “ Staybrite”’ alloys) 
are very much wider than those of the earlier chromium steels, 
since the addition of nickel, while retaining the high degree 
of immunity to nitric acid, has also improved the resistance 
to the other principal mineral acids. Available in the form of 
bar, plates and sheet, they are in use for the construction of 
autoclaves, retorts, pump rods, and many other parts of 
chemical plant. It is not, perhaps, sufficiently appreciated 
that although the further addition of nickel to these alloys 
leaves their corrosion properties generally unaffected, it 
renders them rather more amenable to working, and so reduces 
difficulties of fabrication. 

The nickel-chromium and nickel-chromium-iron alloys are 
applicable in where machinability of the product 
as well as resistance to acid attack is required. Their 
value at low temperatures has perhaps been somewhat 
overshadowed by the development of the super-stainless steels 
already mentioned, but they have become more and more 
adopted for purposes where the material will be submitted 
not only to corrosive influences but also to high temperatures. 
‘‘ Cronite,’’ for example, is resistant to the action of sulphur 
dioxide, even at 1,000° C., and in this field, alloys of such a type 
are very extensively used. Fs 


able 


cases 


Nickel-Copper Alloys 

Where a non-ferrous material is desired, many grades of 
nickel-copper alloys are now obtainable, and offer a 
siderable variety of properties and prices. In making a choice 
it is as well to bear in mind that many of the lower nickel 
alloys may be used with advantage where the corrosive 
influences are not very great, but are, nevertheless, sufficiently 
severe to prove troublesome when the more ordinary materials 
of construction are employed. 

When the working conditions are rather more severe, it is 
preferable to use an alloy with a rather higher nickel content 
as, up to about 45 per cent., increase of the proportion of nickel 
brings about an increase in the resistance to corrosion, 
‘ Silveroid,’’ which is an alloy of these proportions, presents 
a very beautiful silver-white appearance which is well main- 
tained in the presence of certain strengths of the mineral acids, 
as well as many of those encountered in the food trades. 

Further additions above 45 per cent. of nickel do not necess- 
arily make for improvement in the resistance to corrosion, 
as for instance with certain strengths of nitric, acetic, citric 
and tartaric acids. With sulphuric acid, the improvement is 
very small, but it is more marked with hydrochloric acid, and 
for such purposes it is therefore better to use an alloy of a still 


con- 




















EXHAUST MANIFOLD MADE ENTIRELY OF ‘‘CORRONIL.”’ 


higher nickel content, such as that marketed under the name 
of “‘ Corronil.”’ 

As was stated at the outset, the whole problem of corrosion 
is most involved, and nickel and its alloys are proving so useful 
in the battle against this leading enemy of the engineer that 
it has been necessary for a part of the staff of the Research 
and Development Department of the Mond Nickel Co. to 
devote themselves to the investigation of the effects of various 
corrosive influences, and to collecting and collating information. 
Their advice and experience are at the disposal of anvone who 
has corrosion difficulties to combat. 
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Production and Uses of Stoneware Chemical Plant.— (III) 


By B. M. 


Pearson 


Jn this, the concluding part of his article, the author discusses the use of stoneware plant, more especially with regard to the use, 


handling, and storage of acids. 


Stoneware in Hydrochloric Acid Manufacture 

Coming to the uses of chemical stoneware in specific indus- 
tries, a commencement will be made with acid manufacturing 
processes. For most materials, hydrochloric acid is very 
trying, and the designing of a satisfactory plant is consequently 
a matter of considerable difficulty. With chemical stoneware, 
however, the problem is solved. The pipes to carry off the 
gases from the salt cake pans are constructed from a coarse 
porous body; the pipes are arranged in sections and each 
section is arranged to taper into the succeeding one; and the 
sectional joints are luted with a suitable acid-proof cement. 
The condensing jars for the hydrochloric acid are provided 
with side tubulars which permit of the circulation of the liquid. 
In each condensing jar, one of these tubulars is prolonged into 


The earlier parts of this article appeared on August 4 and 11. 


medium strength gradually collects, and this is passed back 
into the retort with the subsequent charging. 

A plant of this type, which is patented, can produce a 
shortening of the time for working off the charge of one ton 
of saltpetre to about 4} hours, and allows of the production 
of a highly concentrated, white, chlorine-free acid in one 
operation, and without redistillation. No redistillation of 
the nitric acid, or air-bleaching, is necessary. 


Sulphuric Acid Manufacture 
In the sulphuric acid industry, chemical stoneware is quite 
a useful material. The first use of the material is in the 
lining of pyrites burners and sulphur burners—bricks and 
tiles are used. In the chambers, stoneware water sprays give 
very good service. The development ot 











satisfactory sprays has rendered the use of 
steam for sulphuric acid manufacture more 
or less obsolete. The use of water is more 
advantageous than that of steam, but its use 
is only rendered possible with the employ 
ment of a satisfactory spray. When steam 
is used for hydrating the chambers, it is often 
condensed in the pipes before it reaches the 
jet, and so water gets into the chambers 
without-being atomised. A large quantity 
of water is thus brought in, with the result 
that the acid is weakened, and a risk is run 
of transforming the nitrous acid to nitric 
acid, which might result in damage to the 
chamber bottoms. 

TheJuse of stoneware chamber sprays 











ARMOURED STONEWARE CENTRIFUGAL Pump, DIRECT COUPLE 


Motor ON COMMON BASE PLATE. 


the interior down to the bottom, and is also open at the top. 
This opening facilitates the freeing of the entrained gaseous 
bubbles, which sometimes obstruct these relatively narrow 
passages, and hinder the free circulation of the acid. Both 
pear-shaped and cylindrical hydrochloric acid condensers are 
in use. 

The cylindrical type occupy less space for the same conden- 
sation volume, but their absorption surface is less. The 
Cellarius type of hydrochloric acid condenser provides a 
larger effective condensation surface for a given volume than 
either of the two types considered above. Another point 
which governs the efficiency of a hydrochloric acid receiver 
and condenser is the cooling surface presented to the atmo- 
sphere, compared with the volume of liquid present. With 
the Cellarius type of receiver the exterior cooling surface is 
relatively large. 

After passing through the train of absorption and conden- 
sation jars, the last traces of acid are absorbed by passing the 
gas up scrubbing towers, down which a weak solution of acid 
is trickling. The scrubbing towers are constructed of stone- 
ware, and are filled with stoneware packing rings. The acid 
is circulated in the scrubbing tower either by means of an acid 
egg or elevator, or by plunger or centrifugal pump.. 


Nitric Acid Manufacture 

In the nitric acid industry, again, chemical stoneware is 
extensively used. With the vacuum Valentiner method of 
manufacture, the acid gases generated from the retort are 
passed through an entrainment jar into two cooling worms, 
arranged in series. The acid condensed in these two worms 
is allowed to pass into receiving jars. After the receiving 
jars is placed a third condensing coil, which is used as a back 
flow, or ‘‘ reflex’’ cooler, and serves to condense the acid 
vapours which escape the first two main coils. After this 
third coil is placed a battery of washing jars, which extract 
the last traces of acid from the gases before they reach the 
vacuum pump. In these washing jars are placed water and 
milk of lime, In the water-charged vessels, nitric acid of 


D TO ELECTRIC 


shows a decrease in nitre consumption, less 
wear of lead, and a greater production of 
sulphuric acid. The stoneware chamber 
sprays give perfect atomisation from 1.8 
gallons of water upwards per hour. With 
such sprays, the water must be filtered. The Glover and 
Gay Lussac towers are constructed of stoneware slabs or tiles, 
as an alternative to basalt or lava blocks. The towers are 
also packed with stoneware rings. For circulating the acids 
through the towers, stoneware pumps are largely employed. 
For handling the sulphuric acid, acid eggs and pumps are very 
largely used, and acid containers and vats are pressed into 
service to a considerable extent. 


Acetic Acid and Vinegar 
In the acetic acid industry, condensing and cooling stone- 
ware coils are also used, as well as jars, storage vessels, etc. 
In the vinegar industry, stoneware is particularly favoured 
as a constructional material. The use of acid-proof stoneware 
in the vinegar industry has been investigated by the Research 








STONEWARE VINEGAR PLANT. 
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Institute of the German Vinegar Industry. Apparatus used 
in the industry comprises Pasteur and fermentation vats ; 
storage, collecting and automatic run-off vessels ; and pumps, 
filters, piping and cocks. The common constructional material 
in the vinegar industry was formerly wood ; it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the use of this material has been practically 
superseded by acid-proof chemical stoneware. A complete 
vinegar plant in chemical stoneware is illustrated. 

Stoneware vinegar plant involves a higher first cost, but 
saves far more than the difference by giving more efficient 
service. Stoneware has a higher thermal conductivity than 
wood, and it has been stated as an objection that poorer 
yields would be obtained from stoneware plants, owing to the 
greater cooling. However, in practice, the effect is found to 
be too small for serious consideration. The use of stoneware 
vinegar vats entirely eliminates any loss by evaporation, 
which may otherwise amount to 1 to 2 per cent. of the whole 
output. Vinegar stoneware vats may be obtained with ground- 
on, air-tight covers ; with these covers, loss by evaporation is 
totally prevented, no loss of aroma is experienced, and the fly 
nuisance is prevented 


Storage, Transport and Handling of Acids 
For storing and transporting acids, stoneware jars of large 
capacity provide an attractive system. The method is 
illustrated. For purposes of transport, the large capacity jars 














Raitway WaGon EQUIPPED FOR CARRYING MINERAL ACID 


are permanently mounted on the vehicle and at the acid works 
the acid is pumped in, and the jars are filled. A storage 


installation of jars is provided at the destination, as shown 

















STONEWARE INSTALLATION FOR STORING ACID. 


A flexible rubber pipe is connected to the tank wagon, and 
the acid pumped from this into the storage jars. From the 
storage installation, the acid may be allowed to run by gravity 
into the works for use, or may be pumped. 

Stoneware pumps and fans for handling liquids and gases 
are very useful apparatus. Pumps may be of the centrifugal 
or plunger type. In these pumps, all parts coming into contact 
with the acid are of chemical stoneware. In handling corrosive 
gases, fans and exhausters are employed, and are almost 
universally required to work on the centrifugal principle ; 
as the impellers in these designs rotate at a high speed, the 


tensile strength of the stoneware used must be very high, 
A stoneware exhaust fan made by the}General Ceramic Co. 
in the largest size will handle about 6,000 cubic feet per minute 
The impeller is tested to 1,500 r.p.m., and the smaller sizes 

















ARMOURED STONEWARE Piston Pump (Twin MODEL). 


to 3,000 r.p.m. 
illustrated 

The main applications of chemical stoneware have been 
discussed above. There are, however, an extraordinarily large 
number of others, and it may be said that the applications 
are endless. The writer is indebted to the kindness of the 
Deutsche Ton und Steinzeug-Werke A.-G. of Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg for the illustrations accompanying this article. 


An acid-proof stoneware plunger pump is 





Continuous Coal Carbonisation Progress 

IN a circular to the shareholders, the directors of Continuous 
Coal Carbonisation, Ltd., state that the first unit of a 1,000 
ton per day plant to be erected is now nearing completion 
and should be in production early in September. The plant 
will ke producing hard, smokeless briquettes for domestic and 
industrial use ; industrial, powdered, smokeless fuel ; moto 
spirit ; oil, fuel and lubricating ; gas for lighting and power 

ind acids, fertilisers, et« The works are situated at Erith 
Kent, where the company has secured a most valuable site of 
approximately five acres. The works, which are connected 
by the company’s own sidings with the Southern Railway at 
Erith Station, front the main road. The company als 
possesses its own wharfage on the river, where seagoing vessels 
can discharge coal directly into the bunkers. The wharfag: 
capacity is Over 3,000 tons in and out per day, thus affording 
a considerable saving to the company, not only in freight 

but also in labour costs through there being no double hand- 
ling. In addition to the main commercial plant, demonstra- 
tion, experimental, and testing plants are also being con- 
structed, it being the policy of the directors to centre at Erith 
all the research work of the company on the low-temperature 
carbonisation of coal by the continuous coal carbonisation 
process. Valuable German and American patents have now 
been granted to the company. Consignments of coal are 
arriving daily from all parts of the country and abroad to b: 
tested at the laboratories at Erith. Progress reports will be 
forwarded from time to time to the shareholders 
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Acid-Resisting Plant and Materials 


Notes on Some Current Products 


A very important part of the general question of protection against Corrosion ts that of protection against "the action of acids. 
A large numbe) of materials of great service in this connection ave now on the market, notes on some of which are given below. 


JHE engineer is familiar with corrosion in the form of the 
rusting of iron and steel, and this has usually been prevented 
by the application of paints, varnishes, and other coverings. 
in the chemical industry, the bulk of the constructional 
materials available for use until comparatively recently could 
be divided into three classes: Siliceous materials, such as 
stone, earthenware, glass, porcelain, etc.; metals such as 
iron, lead, antimony, copper, and their alloys ; and finally, 
various substances such as rubber, gutta-percha, and the like. 
Of late years, the construction of chemical plant has received 
much greater attention, and the question of corrosion is now 
being studied much more thoroughly. This development 
may be traced to the first production of a ferro-silicon alloy, 
which was found to resist most of the active corrosives then 
in existence. Since then, steel alloys containing chromium, 
nickel, cobalt and molybdenum have appeared, having great 
resistance to corrosion, and, in addition, possessing good 
mechanical properties. This particular field is being rapidly 
developed. The development of hydro-metallurgy, and the 
direct treatment of ores with corrosive solutions, has brought 
into use new forms of rubber, which are employed to line and 
construct plant for these purposes. There are methods of 
lining vessels with uncured compounds of highly resistant 
compositions, and of applying plastic substances containing 
synthetic resins which can be pressed and moulded into any 
desired shape. In addition, there is much attention paid to 
the production and application of resistant enamels. Mention 
must be made of the growing development of the plating of 
metals and parts of plant with nickel, chromium, cobalt and 
cadmium, which give rise to highly-resistant coatings ; while 
much work is also being done in the production of other forms 
of protective coatings. 


High-Silicon fron Plant 


\ TYPE of acid-resisting metal which continues in demand 
amongst acid works is high-silicon iron. This metal is pro- 
duced by Meldrums, Ltd., of Timperley, near Manchester, 
under the name of ‘‘ Meldrum ”’ metal, and has a wide use 
in that it is claimed to be completely resistant to both nitric 
and sulphuric acids of any strength or temperature. It is 
also resistant to alkalies and practically all of the acids used 
in commerce. Owing to its hard nature it has special uses 
where parts subject to wear are concerned. It can be 
machined up to a glass-like finish, and apparatus such as 
centrifugal pumps, automatic acid elevators, etc., where there 
are moving parts, even when pumping hot acids, have an 
extremely long life 

Meldrums have recently re-designed their centrifugal acid 
pump, illustrated in Fig. 1. The feature of this pump is th 











Fic, 1.—THE CENTRIFUGAL AcID Pump. 


compound gland. A cavity is formed between two separate 
packings and any leakage of acid past the first packing is led 
into the cavity, and drained away back to the sump. This 
enables the packing to be left quite loose with the result that 
there is practically no wear on the shaft, and the pump will 
run continuously for very long periods. The pump _ is 
arranged with a loose outer cover so that the inspection and 
removal of the impeller is a much easier operation than is 
usual. The impeller is of the double-shrouded type, affording 
maximum flow and head with the minimum consumption of 





These pumps also lend themselves readily to manu- 
They can}be arranged for direct 
Curves of performance are shown 


power. 
facture in regulus metals. 
motor drive or belt drive. 
in Fig. 2. 








Fic. 2.—CURVES OF PERFORMANCE OF THE CENTRIFUGAL 
ActIp Pump. 


An efficient type of automatic elevator is supplied by 
Meldrums for raising acids by compressed air. In this appa- 
ratus, as long as the acid runs into the vessel it will continue 
pumping, but when there is no acid running into it the vessel 
automatically stops and no power is consumed. It is made 
throughout as regards all its working parts in ‘‘ Meldrum ”’ 
acid-resisting metal. Amongst other types of plant which 
Meldrums are regularly manufacturing in this material may 
be mentioned the following : jacketed pans with and without 
agitators ; absorption towers for the manufacture of nitric 
acid ; batteries of condensers for the cooling of nitric acid ; 
steam jet circulators for the silent boiling of liquids by means 
of a steam jet. 

The company has recently completed a large order for 
steam -jacketed ‘‘ Meldrum’’ metal pans and ‘‘ Meldrum ”’ 
centrifugal pumps for a large metal refinery in one of the 
Colonies. These pans are of 40 gallons capacity, and the total 
battery consists of 14 units, each of which will be in continuous 
operation for dissolution of the metal in strong nitric acid, 
after which the liquor will be pumped to the storage vats by 
means of the “‘ Meldrum ’”’ metal centrifugal pumps supplied. 
From actual experience it has been found that these pans 
have a life of from 7-10 years. Fig. 3 shows five of these 
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hic. 3. STEAM-JACKETED METAL PANS FOR USE WITH STRONG 


Nitric AcIp 


pans ready for delivery. Covers of the same material are also 
supplied, with an outlet through which the fumes resulting 
from dissolution may be drawn into the main fume absorption 
system. The covers are made in two unequal parts, the 
smaller of which may be removed for entry of the metal and 
the periodical inspection of the contents. Units of this 
pattern with pumps are also in everyday use in a London 
refinery for various chemical reactions using both boiling 
sulphuric and nitric acids of all strengths. 
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Enamel-Lined Plant 
A ANGE of plant lined with acid-resisting enamel, especially 
designed to serve the chemical, food, and allied industries, 
where a high degree of purity is called for, is marketed in 
this country by The Premier Filterpress Co., Ltd., of Finsbury 
Pavement House, London, the agents of Joseph Végele and 
Co. Ina catalogue received from the company are illustrated 

















GROUP OF LARGE ENAMELLED AGITATING VESSELS. 


many types of standard and special vessels, pans, tanks, 
evaporating pans, laboratory apparatus, stills, agitators, 
autoclaves, mixing vessels with cooling or heating jackets, 
and pressure vessels. These are made in a number of sizes, 
but not necessarily only in standard sizes, for as the makers 
form in sand and clay, orders can be executed to customer’s 
classifications. They differentiate in their foundry, as they 
point out, between ordinary cast-iron and silicon-containing 
and acid-resisting cast-iron. The acid-proof enamels adhere 
and unite satisfactorily only with cast-iron, and for this 
reason it is only in exceptional cases that they are prepared 
to treat either forged iron or steel with their acid-resisting 
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SUCTION AND PRESSURE VESSEL WITH AGITATOR. 


enamels, which incidentally are, in some cases, heat-resisting 
to a high degree, being able to stand temperatures up to 
450 (©. Re-enamelling can be undertaken. Facilities are 
given for inspection and testing before articles leave the 
works. Vessels are supplied under the following headings : 
—Cast-iron vessels; cast-iron vessels with high acid-proof 
and medium heat-resistant enamel; cast-iron vessels with 
medium acid-proof and high heat-resisting enamel; and cast- 
iron vessels coated with a special white enamel for the food 
and similar industries. 


An Acid=Resistant Lining 


In view of the brittleness of a number of otherwise important 
and efficient forms of linings, it is interesting to note that the 
St. Helen’s Cable and Rubber Co., Ltd., of Slough, have 
introduced a plastic compound which can be applied to the 
surfaces of tanks and vessels of all kinds i situ. This material, 
known as Cabtyrit, is the outcome of long research to find an 
inexpensive material with which to line large and small vessels 
in which are to be used hot or cold hydrochloric, organic or 
weak mineral acids. It toughens or vulcanises at 90° C. and 
rapidly forms an impervious covering. Cabtyrit is supplied 
in sheets of varying thickness and is rolled into contact with 
the iron surface which has been treated with an adhesive 
solution. It can be applied by unskilled labour, preferakly 
under supervision, if care is taken. 

Cabtyrit is also supplied in the form of hose pipes, rein- 
forced with canvas, while steel pipes lined with the material 
form a good substitute for ebonite pipes. Cabtyrit, when 
slightly vulcanised by the action of any hot liquid, except, 
of course, solvents of rubber, resists the action of hydrochloric 
acid of all strengths, cold or warm (that is to say not exceeding 
100° C.) ; cold sulphuric acid of all strengths up to 80 per cent., 
and warm up to 60 per cent.; sulphurous acid in solution ; 
hydrofluoric acid when cold ; and organic acids such as lactic, 
formic, tartaric, and acids from the decomposition of fruit 
and foodstuffs. Cabtyrit has also a considerable resistance 
to erosion, and has been used in rotating drums in which 
sulphide ores are ground in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid. 


Rubber for High-Temperature Work 
A NEW process, by which rubber can be united to metal so 
firmly that even in vacuum vessels complete adhesion is obtain- 
able, has been introduced by the British Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Ltd., of 50, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. The word ‘‘ Vulca- 
lock ’’ has been used to describe the process, and even the 
softest and most elastic grades of rubber can be used with 
complete success. The use of hard rubber, however, is that 
which will interest the chemical engineer most. The material 
has been used for many years, but recently the field for its 

















HarbD-RUBBER FITTINGs. 


use has been increased by the development by the Goodrich 
Co. of hard rubber compounds with higher softening points (up 
to 200° F.) than those of ordinary rubber, and by the use of 
the ‘*‘ Vulcalock ”’ process of attaching rubber to metal. 
Goodrich hard rubber has a tensile strength of 1,000 to 
9,000 Ib. per square inch, and a compressive strength of 
10,000 to 15,000 lb. per square inch. Traverse strength is 
7,500 lb. to 15,000 lb. per square inch, and elongation 1 per 
cent. to 50 percent. It may be worked with ordinary machine 
tools. It is chemically resistant to a high degree and is not 
affected by sulphuric acid under 50° Bé, by nitric under 
16° Bé, or by acetic acid, citric acid, the halogen acids, many 
organic acids, calcium, zinc, ferric, ferrous, stannic, and stan- 
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nous chlorides, alkalies and corrosive gases, such as moist 
chlorine. It is, however, affected by aniline, benzol, carbon 
bisulphide, chloroform, and ethylene dichloride. 

Hard rubber may be used to line steel tanks where for- 
merly expensive alloys had to be used. A special point with 
regard to the ‘‘ Vulcalock ’’ lining istthat the compound, 
which is not brittle, can resist high temperatures, and, indeed, 
the company has now on hand large orders from British chemi- 
cal manufacturers for plant which is to withstand hot cor- 
rosive liquids and gases. Unless the plant is very large, it is 
advisable to send it to the works to be coated, but a lining 
crew can be sent to apply the coating in situ if the job is 
very extensive. The process is applicable to all process ves- 
sels, storage tanks, pipes, and certain types of filter presses 
and agitators. 

Apart from this, hard rubber may be made into articles 
such as pipes, turncocks, etc., in place of ebonite. In cases 




















TANK LINED WITH HARD RUBBER. 


where abrasion has to be met, a softer rubber is used according 
to the recommendations of the company’s engineers. “ Ar- 
morite,’’ as the softer material is called, may be applied to 
steel, black iron, blue annealed sheets, aluminium, stainless 
steel, and certain compositions of brass, and as it has mildly 
ati-corrosive properties, it may thus be used in plant dealing 
with chemical abrasives, but should not be used in contact 
with oil. Combined with a fabric backing it may be used as a 
conveyor belt. For storage tanks, transport vessels, and 
drums, and where hard rubber is not required, ‘‘ Acidseal ”’ 
rubber may be used. This has remarkable resistance proper- 
ties to most chemicals, including hydrofluoric acid, but is 
susceptible to attack from acetic acid and benzol. Wood and 
metal tanks may be lined with it by the process. It will stand 
temperatures up to 150° F., dependent upon the chemical with 
which it is used. As a protective agent against fumes and 
gases “‘ Acidseal’’ rubber paint may be employed. 

Thus it will be seen that the British Goodrich Co. is pre- 
pared to deal with any type of chemical plant. At the present 
moment they are concentrating on process plant where high 
temperature or abrasion problems arise. Later, however, more 
attention will be devoted to providing for the needs of the users 
of storage tanks and transport vehicles. 


Plant Lined with Resistant Enamel 


HE -manufacture of cast-iron chemical plant, lined with a 
special acid-resistant enamel, forms a special line of work 
with the Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., of Deepfields, near 
Hilston, Staffordshire, a firm whose centenary was celebrated 
two years ago. It is claimed that Cannon chemical enamel is 
one of the most impervious substances of its type on the 
market, its special qualities of adhesiveness and tenacity, and 
its highly vitrified character, making it invaluable in many 
It is interesting to note that all the enamels of 


processes. 























Fic. 1. REFINING PLANT. 

this company are produced in their own works, and further, 
are guaranteed free from lead, arsenic, or any other deleterious 
ingredients. It will, therefore, be recognised that for many 
chemical processes, and particularly for pharmaceutical pre- 
parations where purity of product is a desideratum, such 
enamels are of great value. The company always gives 
careful attention to the preparation of designs of plant for 
chemical requirements, a necessity when the vessels have to 
be coated with acid-resisting enamels, and collaboration with 
users is always welcome. The Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., 
publish several interesting booklets and leaflets dealing w. 
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A DISTILLATION PLANT. 
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representative plant, including autoclaves, boilers, bowls, 
condensers, crystallisers, digesters, evaporating, mixing, 


vacuum and steam-jacketed pans, and stills, tanks and the 
like. 

The plant shown in Fig. 1 is a refining plant built by the 
firm for a special process, and consists of two units worked 
independently, each unit comprising a steam-jacketed mixing 
pan, with charging hole, light and sight glasses, etc., and 
gearing; a clarifier built in sections, with internal draining 
slabs, fitted with light and sight glasses to each section. It 
is fully equipped with all necessary fittings, including steam- 
jacketed draw-off cocks, steam inlet valves, safety valves, 
pressure gauges, thermometers, etc., and is worked at high 
vacuum. Fig. 2 shows a plant suitable for the manufacture 
of a large range of fine chemicals. 


Protection Against Acid Fumes 
EVERSEAL plastic and liquid roofing cements, preparations for 
waterproofing and preserving from corrosion roofs, water 
tanks, wood or metal work, etc., are supplied by Everseal 
Products, Ltd., Newton Works, Goldsmith Street, London. 
It is stated that these products contain no tar or tar deriva- 
tives, but are made from bitumen, asbestos fibre, and natural 
oils and gums. They require no heating or melting before 
use. Further they are resistant to alkali and acid fumes, and 
impervious to water. They may be used for preserving 
asphalte, concrete, corrugated iron, zinc, felt, rubberoid, wood 
bricks, tiles, and slates. The plastic variety, applied with a 
trowel, has a covering power of 4 square feet to the pound, 
giving a thickness of 4 in. One gallon of the liquid will 
cover 100 square feet of smooth surface. New metal should 
be carefully cleaned to remove grease before applying Ever- 
seal. A large number of gasworks and municipal corporations 
are users of Everseal, which should prove of interest to those 
responsible for the maintenance of buildings in chemical and 
similar works. 


Acid=Resisting Concrete 

THE well-known acid-resisting concrete, Prodorite, is finding 
many new applications. The makers, Prodorite, Ltd., are 
now supplying floors and tanks for many trades. They have 
recently been engaged in effecting a new type of flooring which 
is laid down upon a concrete foundation, the method being 
to bed and weld pre-cast 12 in. slabs into Prodorite Compound 
upon the foundation. As the process is done with the Com- 
pound at a very high temperature, a perfect weld takes place, 
and therefore a floor is produced which has an exceedingly 
hard-wearing surface, and through which acid or water is 
unable to percolate. The Compound also makes the necessary 
provision for expansion and contraction, so that any chance 
of cracking is eliminated, and provides the extra safeguard 
of a continuous film of acid-proof material underneath the 
actual flooring slabs. One of the great features of this floor 
is that it can be used immediately after laying, as no time 
is required for it to mature as in the case of many other 
preparations 

Prodorite tank linings are constructed by building specially 
keyed bricks into an outside container of concrete or brick 
These bricks are built in, one row at a time, and Compound is 
poured behind so as to weld the whole together. The resulting 
lining, therefore, is one homogeneous mass, and completely 
leak-proof. Owing to the hard nature. of the bricks and the 
special construction, Prodorite linings are exceedingly robust, 
and particularly suited to all cases where heavy working 
conditions prevail For certain small cold storage work 
monolithic tanks are produced. These tanks are made at the 
works and can be shipped to their destination ready for fitting 
up with the desired outlets 

For all applications the basic materials of this concrete are 
similar, and all ingredients are completely acid-resisting 
Recent official tests have shown that the concrete has the 
exceedingly high crushing strength of 6,000 Ib. to the square 
inch, and that it wears at only half the rate of matured 2 to 1 
sand and cement 
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Recovery of Radium from Carnotite 
A Modified Nitric Acid Method 
THE use of a modified nitric acid method for the recovery 
of radium from carnotite tailings, from which the vanadium 
has been extracted, to prevent the loss of the radium content 
being wasted in present practice, is suggested by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

In Serial 2873, by H. A. Doerner, recently issued by the 
Bureau, it is stated that the carnotite ores of Colorado and 
Utah were the chief sources of radium for many years. In 
the fall of 1922 news of the very rich deposits of radium ore 
discovered in the Belgian Congo caused almost complete 
cessation of production in the United States. The Congo ore 
contains pitchblende and a number of alteration products, 
including the newly identified minerals bequerelite, curite, 
kasolite, stasite, and dewindite. Reports indicate that a 
considerable amount of ore containing over 50 per cent. 
uranium oxide has been produced. The price of radium has 
held at $70 per milligram. Extraction of radium from 
carnotite by the usual methods does not appear to be profitable 
at that price. With one exception, all American firms ceased 
production after their accumulated stocks of ore had been 
treated. One company which continued to treat carnotite 
for several vears has recently shut down its plant. 

Importance of the Presence of Vanadium 

Carnotite contains the valuable element vanadium, which 
is not present in the Congo ore. The recovery of vanadium is 
an important factor in the cost of extracting radium from 
carnotite, and under favourable conditions carnotite can be 
profitably treated for the vanadium alone. Vanadiferous 
sandstones are found ranging all the way from roscoelite 
vanadium mica), containing little or no uranium, to a high- 
uranium and low-vanadium carnotite. Ores containing 
2 per cent. or more uranium oxides are classed as radium ore 
and are sold on the basis of the uranium content, which is 
proportional to the radium content. 

Since the advent of radium from Congo ore, a large quantity 
of carnotite has been treated in the United States for the 
vanadium alone, the radium being discarded with the tailings. 
Since the entire cost of mining, transporting, and milling the 
ore is thus covered by the value of the vanadium, it seems 
advisable to ascertain whether the radium and uranium can 
not also be recovered at a profit, or at least saved in such a 
concentrated form as to be available when market conditions 
justify further refining. 

Extraction of Radium from Devanadised Ore 

Present methods of extracting vanadium from carnotite 
leave the radium as a fine precipitate in the tailings. The 
water used to flush these tailings away from the plant and the 
subsequent weathering may easily disperse the radium- 
bearing slime beyond possibility of recovery. If, however, 
the tailings are deslimed and the slimes dewatered and stored, 
then the radium will be saved in a concentrated condition 
suitable for subsequent refining ; this can be done at a cost 
which is an insignificant fraction of the former, and probable 
future, value of such a concentrate. There is also a limited 
market for such material in the manufacture of so-called 
medicinal radioactive preparations, which, though reported 
of doubtful therapeutic value, might better be made from a 
discarded tailing than from a virgin ore having a still lower 
radium content. Details of the modified nitric acid method 
are given in Serial 2873, copies of which may be obtained 
from the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 





Chemistry on the Farm 
EACH year, under the scheme of Extension Lectures on agricul- 
tural subjects, arranged by the Ministry of Agriculture, an 
opportunity is given to farmers to hear directly from prom- 
inent research workers details of the character of the research 
carried on at the various centres, and of the latest develop- 
ment in agricultural science. These lectures have also the 
advantage of bringing the research workers into personal 
touch with the farmers on whose behalf they are working. 
The list of lectures and lecturers for next session has been 


compiled by the Ministry and is now in the hands of county 
authorities for agricultural education, who organise the lectures 
in conjunction with local branches of the N.F.U. 
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Second Bituminous Coal Conference 
Programme of Pittsburgh Meeting 


TWELVE major topics for discussion at the Second International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal, to be held under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
U.S.A., November 19-24, 1928, are tentatively announced by 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president of the Institute, and chairman 
of the Conference. About one hundred engineers and scientists 
representing fifteen nations, have already tentatively accepted 
invitations to speak or to send papers to the Conference, 
and the number of speakers and delegates is growing daily. 
About sixty per cent. of the papers will be delivered by 
representatives of countries other than the United States. 

Although the Second International Conference will be 
similar in purpose to the first Conference, held in 1926, 
preliminary plans for this year’s meeting show that its scope 
will be considerably enlarged, and the programme will be 
more important and more international in character. The 
discussion of fixed nitrogen is one of the topics which will 
receive close attention. The liquefaction of coal, which was 
one of the principal subjects of discussion at the first meeting, 
will again occupy a prominent place in the deliberations. 
Low-temperature distillation will be treated by representatives 
of at least six countries. High-temperature distillation, power 
from coal, coal tars and oils, complete gasification of coal, 
the origin of coal, coal washing, pulverized coal, catalysts, 
and the general aspects of the bituminous coal industry are 
ether topics that will be considered. 

Some Eminent Visitors 

Among the outstanding Europeans who are expected to 
attend the Conference are Donat Agache, E. Audibert, Jean 
Bing, Emile Heurteau, Antonie Vonk, Paul Weiss, Henri 


Winckler, and Raymond Berr, from France; Dr. Franz 
Fischer, Professor Fritz Hoffmann, Professor F. P. Kersch- 
baum, Dr. Carl Krauch, Dr. Friedrich Bergius, Rudolph 


Pawlikowski, Professor Ernest Terres, Professor Dr. Glinz, 
Dr. J. E. Noeggerath, Joseph Plassmann, Rudolph Battig, 
Dr. Karl Bunte, and Professor Fritz Frank, from Germany ; 
Lord Melchett, Dr. Cecil H. Lander, Harald Nielsen, Professor 
F, A. Lindemann, Dr. R. Lessing, and Edgar C, Evans, from 
England; Commendatore Alberto Edeardo Bianchi and 
Engineer Guardabassi, from Italy; Professor Dr. Granigg 
from Austria; A. France, from Belgium; Professor P. E. 
Raaschou, from Denmark ; Professor H. Kling, from Poland . 
Professors George L. Stadnikoff and L. K. Ramsin, from 
Russia. Japan will be represented by Professors Yoskikiyo 
Oshima and Chozo Iwasaki. Delegates will also come from 
Czecho-slovakia, Canada, Norway, Spain, Chili, Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria. 
Contributors to the Discussions 

“The Economics of the coal industry ”’ will be discussed by 
Lord Melchett. Dr. I’. Bergius, Professor F. Fischer, Andre 
Kling, E, Audibert, and Engineer Guardabassi, will deal with 
the liquefaction of coal. Low-temperature distillation will 
be treated by G. E. K. Blythe, Dr. C. H. Lander, Harald 
Nielsen, Dr. E. W. Smith, Dr. A. Herz, Joseph Plassmann, 
Professor F. P. Kerschbaum, Henri Latond, Professor Paul 
Lebeau, Antonie Vonk, A. Leante, Professor Dr. Granigg, 
Professor Yoskikivo Oshima, Professor S. W. Parr, Professor 
Alfred H. White, and F. C. Greene 

Other subjects and speakers are as follows : 

High-Temperature Distillation: Jean Bing, Professor 
Ernest Terres, Edgar C.Evans.—Power from Coal: Dr. J. E. 
Noeggerath, C. Simon, A. T. Stuart, W. B. Chapman and 
Professor A. G. Christie.—Coal Tars and Oils : Henri Winckler, 
Dr. L. Edeleanu, Professor Dr. Fritz Frank, and Gustaf 
Egloff.—Gasification of Coal: Dr. Karl Bunte, Dr. Alfred 
Pott and Paul Weiss.—Origin of Coal: Professor George L. 
Stadnikoff, Dr. Chozo Iwasaki, Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen, and 
Professor E. C. Jettrey.—Fixed Nitrogen : A representative of 
Société l’Air Liquide, Rudolf Battig, Professor Harry A. 
Curtis, Louis C. Jones, and Charles J. Brand.—Coal Washing : 
\. France, Professor Dr. Glinz, Dr. R. Lessing, F. R. Wadleigh, 
Dr, F. W. Sperr, James B. Morrow, and Byron Bird.—Pulver- 


ized Coal: Dr. I. P. Goosens, Rudolph Pawlikowski, Dr. P. 
Rosin and C. J. Jefferson, United States.—Catalysts : Pro- 
fessor A. Mailhe and Professor Hugh 5S. Taylor.—Rubber 


from Coal: Professor Fritz Hoffmann. Addresses not yet 


classified under these headings will be given, it is expected 
by Dr. F. S. Sinnatt, Raymond Berr, P. E. Raaschou, John 
Hays Hammond, Howard N. Eavenson, Dr. E. E. Slosson, 
Dr. Arthur D. Little, A. C. Fieldner, and Dr. H. C. Parmelee. 
A Strong Advisory Board 

The list of speakers will be considerably enlarged during 
the coming months. President Baker and _ his 
planning the Conference expect to announce the final program 
details in October. In addition to the above scientists a large 
number of prominent American industrialists and financiers 
will be present. There were nearly 1,800 delegates at the 
Conference in 1926, and it is expected that the meeting of 
1928 will be more largely attended. The members of the 
Advisory Board for the Congress are John Hays Hammond ; 
E. M. Herr, president, Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Samuel Insull; Frank B. Jewett, president of 
the Bell Laboratories, Inc.; Otto H. Kahn; George E. 
Learnard, president, International Combustion Engineering 
Corporation ; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury ; 
Auguste G. Pratt, president, Babcock and Wilcox Co. ; H. B. 
Rust, president, Koppers Co. ; Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation ; and W. C. Teagle, president, 
Standard Oil Co., New Jersey. 


associates 





National Federation of Clay Industries 

Registration as Company Limited by Guarantee 
THE National Federation of Clay Industries was registered 
on August 16, as a company limited by guarantee, without 
share capital, not formed for purpose of profit. The word 
“Limited ”’ is omitted from the title by licence of the Board 
of Trade. For the purpose of registration, the number of 
members is declared not to exceed 1,000, but the council 
may register an increase at any time. Every member is 
liable for such sum as may be required, not exceeding £1, in 
the event of winding up. No unincorporated association may 
be admitted to membership, but the Council may admit a 
“ Representative Member ”’ nominated by such association. 
Members are to be classified as ‘‘ Employer Members,” “* Em- 
ployers’ Associations,’’ and “ Unincorporated Employers’ 
Associates."” The council may also elect as Honorary 
Associates certain classes of incorporated scientific associations 
and nominees of unincorporated scientific associations. The 
annual subscriptions of employer members are according to 
number of employees of specified class. 

The objects are to promote the welfare and advance and 
protect the interests of all trades comprised in or connected 
with the clay industries, and in particular the manufacture of 
building and engineering bricks, roofing and flooring tiles 
general refractory goods, silica and magnesite goods, sanitary 
pipes and fittings, terra-cotta ware, enamelled sanitary 
fireclay goods, enamelled bricks, and similar branches of the 
clay industries, and auxiliary and allied trades; to enable 
employers engaged in or connected with the said industries 
to federate or co-operate by becoming members or associates, 
to act as the representative and mouthpiece of the said indus- 
tries as a whole, as and when necessary; to advise upon, 
promote or oppose legislation ; to deal with questions arising 
in connection with building by-laws affecting the said indus- 
tries ; to consider railway rates, traffic conditions, taxation 
and rating affecting the said industries; to collect and cir- 
culate among members information and statistics ; to encour- 
age and assist in developing export trade ; to promote (where 
deemed advantageous) standardisation of goods ; to promote 
technical education and research work, etc 

Various sections of the industry are represented on the 
council, the building and engineering brick section having 
the largest representation. The first office bearers and 
members of the council are: P. M. Stewart (London Brick 
Co. and Forders, Ltd.), President ; H. J. C. Johnston (Leeds 
Fireclay Co., Ltd.), vice-president; H. J. Lawrence (] 
Lawrence and Sons), vice-president ; J. Stewart Whitehouse 
H. Boot, A. Stephens, W. H. Wright, G. Wink Wight, F 
Coultas, A. H. Stephenson, W. G. Spratling, W. Moyers 
G. Barlow, W. H. Allen, D. Shanks, J. Holland, C. W. Thomas 
P. Ferguson, J. E. Hill, E. Gwynne Vevers, H. M. B. Ker 
D. Thornton, D. T. Clegg, A. Williamson, C. Carter, W. F 
Higgins, R. B. Wragg, L. Brittain, C. E. Morris, C. L. Bennett 
F. Dransfield, W. Johnson, G. Andrews, and P. A. Warden. 
The solicitor is: W. H. Facon, 67, Wilson Street, Derby. 
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Ethyl Petrol 
Sir T. M. Legge and Professor H. E. Armstrong 


Ix the course of a letter to The Times (August 14) dealing with 
the interim report of the Departmental Committee on Ethyl 
Petrol (see THE CHEMICAL AGE of August 18) Professor H. E. 
Armstrong, in reference to the fact that the Committee did 
not find cause for objecting to the use of ethyl petrol, mentioned 
‘the persistent efforts of the Home Office to deprive 
the public of the use of lead even in paint. It will be remem 
bered, so strong was the feeling against lead in that Office 
that one of the seniors on its staff, Dr Legge, actually resigned 
his post because legislation to this end was not carried through.’ 

Sir Thomas Legge. in a letter published in The Times of 
August 16, made the following rejoinder: ‘‘ Dr. H. E. Arm- 
arguments in belittlement of the Departmental 
Committee's report on ethyl petrol seem to me specious. He 
has no grounds for using my name to imply that the Ministry 
of Health has been less thoughtful of the nation’s health in 
allowing the continued use of lead tetraethyl than was the 
Home Office in its efforts to limit the use of white lead in 
painting. This is a travesty of the facts, because the Lead 
Paint -rotection against Poisoning) Act, originally introduced 
into Parliament by the Home Secretary, allowed what the 
Draft Convention at Geneva expressly prohibited— namely, 
the use of white lead in the internal painting of buildings 
And this was done, although the number of cases of lead 
poisioning among house-painters has stared one in the face 
for years, while not one case,so far, has been traced to the use 
of lead tetraethyl. I do not see how the Departmental Com- 


strong s 


mittee could have come to any other conclusion than it 
did.”’ 
Professor Armstrong replied as follows (August 21): ‘“‘ Iam 


obliged to Sir Thomas Legge for his letter, but am more than 
surprised that he is prepared to condone the production of lead 
fumes, in full face of the public, upon our streets. I am 
concerned with the conclusion of the Committee ‘ that there 
were no reasons for prohibiting the use of ethyl petrol.’ This 
means that the Committee allows what would not have been 
allowed years ago. Had Mr. Klein and I, at the time of the 
Geneva Conference (1921), not been able to show indisputably 
that not a trace of lead vapour was given off from paints, the 
further use of lead, even in painting, would have been inter- 
dicted We were able to show what precisely was the danger 

that it was mechanical and easily overcome in practice. A 
full discussion of the subject is to be found in our paper on 
* Paints, Painting and Painters, with reference to Technical 
Problems, Public Interests and Health,’ in the Journal of the 
Roval Society of Arts, August 26, 1921. Cigarette smoking is 
probably the chief, if not only, cause of lead poisoning in 
painters to-day—lead is eaten as a consequence. Unless we all 
wear gas masks in our walks abroad we shall not be safe from 
lead, if the use of lead tetrathide in petrol be permitted 
generally. In ordinary life we all have to take risks—some are 
necessary, others are not. The question is whether what the 
few gain by using lead in their petrol be commensurate with 
the public nuisance thereby constituted. A grave question 
of policy is before us.” 





Unemployment Statistics in the Chemical Industry 
THE number of insured persons recorded as unemployed at 
July 23, 1928, in chemicals manufacture in Great Britain was 
5,852 (males 4,001, females 861) ; in explosives manufacture, 
males 622, females 358 in paint, varnish, japan, red 
and white lead manufacture, 690 (males 581, females rog 

and in oil, grease, glue, soap, ink, match, etc., manufacture, 
5,243 (males 4,564, females 679). The percentages of unemploy- 
ment in these industries in the same order at the same date 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland were 6-5 (an increase 
oI 0-3 per cent. on 1927 5-3 (an increase of 0-3 per cent 

3°5 {a decrease of 0-2 per cent and 6-9 (an increase of 0°5 
per cent The estimated number of insured persons aged 
16-64 inclusive at July, 1927 (the last figures given) were : 
chemicals manufacture, 92,600 (males 70,040, females 22,560) ; 
explosives manufacture, 18,350 (males, 12,360, females 5,990) ; 
paint, varnish, etc., manufacture, 18,090 (males 13,790, 
females 4,300); and oil, grease, glue, etc., manufacture, 


ads0 


-6,620 (males 55,700, females 20,920). 


Petroleum (Amendment) Act 
Clauses to Safeguard Health 
Tue text of the Petroleum (Amendment) Act, 1928, just 
issued (H.M. Stationery Office, 4d.), contains various clauses 
amending the Petroleum Act of 1871, the Locomotives on 
Highways Act of 1896, etc., and deals with the loading and 
conveyance of petroleum, filling stations, etc. It includes as 
section 4 the following regulations as to classes of petroleum 
likely to be dangerous or injurious to health :— 

If the Secretary of State is satisfied that any class of 
petroleum-spirit is, by reason of the nature thereof or of any 
substance mixed therewith, likely to be dangerous or injurious 
to health either generally or in the case of any class of persons, 
he may make such regulations as appear to him to be reason- 
ably practicable and to meet the necessity of the case, and in 
particular for 

(a) requiring the observance of such precautions as may 
be prescribed for the protection of persons employed or 
engaged in handling or using petroleum-spirit of that class 
in connection with any trade or business ; and 

(b) requiring persons selling to the public petroleum-spirit 
of that class to give, in such manner as may be prescribed, 
warning to purchasers of petroleum-spirit of that class as 
to the dangers thereof and the precautions to be observed 
with respect thereto; and 

(c) prohibiting the sale or use of petroleum-spirit which 
he may by Order declare to be so dangerous or injurious 
to health that precautions for the protection of persons 
employed or engaged in handling or using such petroleum- 
spirit are impracticable ; and 

(2) the publication and supply of copies of the regulations ; 
and 

(e) the enforcement of the regulations in any district by 
the local authority empowered under the principal Act to 
grant petroleum-spirit licences in that district : 

Provided that any such regulations extending to England 
shall be made after consultation with the Minister of Health. 





Control of Dangerous Drugs 

THE Home Secretary wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
by Order in Council made under Section 8 (2) of the Dangerous 
Drugs Act, 1920, Part III of that Act, which provides for the 
control of morphine, heroin, and cocaine, has been applied 
to the following drugs : Benzoyl-morphine, dihydro-oxycodei- 
none, dihydro-codeinone and their respective salts and to any 
preparation, admixture and extract containing them. Benzoyl- 
morphine is an ester of morphine which, because it is not 
subject to the International Opium Convention and because 
morphine can be easily recovered from it, has been manu- 
factured recently in large quantities on the Continent for 
export to the Far East. .The League of Nations has recom- 
mended that its manufacture, sale, etc., should be controlled 
n the same way as morphine. Dihydro-oxycodeinone and 
dihydro-codeinone are produced as pharmaceutical products, 
usually in the form of salts, by certain German firms under 
the trade names of ‘‘ Eucodal ” (‘‘ Eukodal ’’) and ‘‘ Dicodide ”’ 
respectively. The League has reported that these drugs 
possess similar narcotic properties to those of morphine, and 
recommended the application of the same system of control. 
None of these drugs is manufactured, so far as is known, in 
Great Britain 





The First Glass Convention 

Tue First Convention of the British Glass Industry will be 
held at Bournemouth from September I9 to September 22. 
Mr. W. Butterworth, president of the Society of Glass Techno- 
logy, has accepted a unanimous invitation to preside over 
the Convention proceedings. The secretaries are Professor 
W.E. S. Turner, of Sheffield, and Mr. Geoffrey Marchand, of 
Aldwych House, London. A President’s Fund has been 
inaugurated, and will be used for the entertainment of guests 
and other purposes. Those desiring to contribute to it should 
send their contributions to either of the joint secretaries. 
Invitations to the Congress have been accepted by Mr. 
Douglas Hacking, M.P., of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
representatives of learned societies, and city companies 
associated with the glass industry. A meeting of the Society 
of Glass Technology will be held on the afternoon of Friday, 
September 21, at Bournemouth. 
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Centralisation of Nitrate Sales 
Details of the Scheme 


Iv is reported that the scheme for the centralisation of Chilean 
nitrate sales has now been gettled. At a recent meeting in 
Valparaiso, at which all producers except the Anglo-Chilean 
Consolidated Nitrate Corporation and the Grace Nitrate Com- 
pany (representing together about 15? per cent. of the existing 
production) were present, it was unanimously agreed to form 
a nitrate selling corporation for the period August 15, 1928, 
to June 30, 1930, on the basis of the plans drawn up by the 
committee appointed last month. A condition of the agree- 
ment was that the special concessions which the Chilean 
Government has promised to make will only be available to 
members of the corporation and not to those outside. It is 
announced that prices have now been fixed for Europe, 
Egypt and the United States, with the approval of the Chilean 
Government, and are being published in each country 
separately. Prices for countries outside Europe and the 
United States are stated not to have yet been fixed. With 
69 oOficinas working, production is now on a considerably 
larger scale than a year ago, the total for July being 260,009 
tons, against 125,000 tons in 1927 and 157,000 tons in 1926. 

A close analysis of the selling scheme and its possible effects 
has been made by The Financial News, as follows: ‘‘ The 
general principles show that the Chilean Government is con- 
tinuing its paternal policy towards the industry. It has been 
decided that upper and lower limits for nitrate prices in the 
various consuming markets of the world shall be fixed 
seasonally by a committee of producers in agreement with the 
Chilean Government. The committee is to consider the 
requirements of the particular markets and decide upon 
prices which are likely to attract the largest market, without 
being uneconomical for the Chilean industry as a whole. In 
general, the committee will attempt to fix uniform prices for 
all markets, but it is recognised that conditions in a special 
market may justify a special price for that market. 

‘To hinder the growth of an entrepét trade which might 
result from the fixing of a special price for one market, the 
scheme aims at strengthening the connection between pro- 
ducers and consumers. The various producers will be 
invited to declare what amounts they are ready to export, to 
what markets, and on the basis of these declarations will be 
allotted markets for which to specialise their production. It 
is not intended to limit producers to particular markets, but 
to facilitate their selling in markets to which they consider 
themselves most suited. 

Regulation of Exports 

‘‘ Beyond this, steps will be taken to prevent the export of 
nitrate, except to genuine consuming markets ; if an entrepot 
trade seems to be springing up prices will be raised on exports 
beyond what is considered sufficient to meet local needs. It 
is apparent that for the successful working of this scheme an 
intimate knowledge of consuming markets will be necessary. 
This knowledge will be supplied by the present large im- 
porters and distributors in the various consuming countries. 
The exact relation between producers and distributors has not 
yet been made known. It is thought, however, that an agree- 
ment will be made between the two for giving distributors an 
adequate commission on sales. The scheme does not prohibit 
producers from selling directly in consuming markets, but 
co-operation between producers and distributors is an essential 
part of the scheme (which embraces both), and competition 
will be strongly discouraged. 

“The importance of the scheme lies chiefly in its price- 
fixing provisions. In future, the Chilean exporting price 
(which, it must be remembered, still includes the heavy 
Chilean export duties) will be influenced more by the actual 
and potenttal demand in consuming markets and less by the 
necessity of providing profits for oficinas in Chile. A fair 
return to producers is now a private concern between them- 
selves and the Chilean Government. If the fixed prices are 
not sufficient to yield a fair profit, the deficit will be made up 
by the Government out of the proceeds of the nitrate export 
revenue, It is evident (and quite justifiable) that the Chilean 
Government is determined to keep a hand on the reins of the 
nitrate industry, which is of vital importance to the nation. 
By maintaining the old duties and helping the industry out 
of their proceeds they have, in a most ingenious manner, 
secured both the good will of the industry and an important 





say in its direction. Their present object is not to start a 
price war with synthetic manufacturers, but to unify their 
greatest national industry and protect it from the hands of 
speculators. 
Guggenheim Position 

‘It is said that Guggenheims and the Grace concerns have 
decided to stand outside the new selling scheme, because of 
the obstacles imposed by the American anti-trust laws. Since 
the vast number of trusts which at present exist in America 
shows that these obstacles are in fact not insuperable, one 
must suppose that these concerns have sufficient confidence 
in themselves to stand outside the scheme. That confidence 
must be considerable, since the export duties must be paid 
by all Chilean producers, whether inside or outside the scheme. 
It is, however, practically certain that the new provisions 
cancel the old indemnities and subsidies given by the Chilean 
Government.” 





Water Sterilisation by Chlorine Gas 
An Interesting Installation at Guildford 


RAPpiIp progress continues to be made with the use of measured 
traces of chlorine gas for the continuous sterilisation of 
water, alike for towns supply, sewage and sewage effluents, 
cooling water for steam engines and turbines, and swimming 
baths. In the latter connection, there has now been started 
up at Guildford a plant of the very latest design. It will be 
remembered the general principle of operation on modern 
lines is continuous filtration, sterilisation by chlorine gas, 
coagulent treatment, and general purification, carried out in 
a continuous circuit, the movement of the water being 
imperceptible to the bathers. 

In this particular case at Guildford the swimming bath 
measures 62 ft. by 27 ft., with a depth varying from 4 ft. at 
the shallow end to 7 ft. at the deep end, the capacity being 
approximately 50,000 gallons. The whole contents of the 
bath are circulated through the filtration and purification plant 
every four hours, that is, at the rate of 12,500 gallons per 
hour, and the exact series of operations is as follows: straining, 
treatment with aluminium sulphate and soda ash coagulent 
to separate all the colouring matter, filtration through closed 
sand pressure filters fitted with compressed air cleaning, 
aeration to give the sparkling condition of fresh water (also 
by compressed air), and continuous sterilisation with chlorine 
gas by the ‘ Chloronome ”’ apparatus, using generally about 
one part of chlorine per two million parts of water. The 
circulation is maintained by means of a steam- or electric- 
driven pump. On these lines it is now well known that a 
bath can be operated for twelve months at a time (as at St. 
Helens, for example), the water at the end being still equal 
to the finest drinking water as regards general appearance, 
clearness, and freedom from bacteria. 

The equipment at Guildford, supplied complete by the 
Paterson Engineering Co., Ltd., includes two, 7 ft. diameter 
pressure sand filters with a total filtration area of 76 square 
feet, and the circulation is obtained by an electrically-driven 
centrifugal pump. The sulphate of alumina and soda ash 
are added continuously by means of two chemical measuring 
and coagulent injection pumps, and the compressed air for the 
aeration is supplied by an electrically-driven rotary com- 
pressor, this being an important point, because if the aeration 
is not carried out on the right lines the water becomes dull 
and “' flat ’’ in appearance. The main advantage of chlorine 
gas consists in the fact that it is always a 100 per cent. product, 
not affected by weather conditions, and leaving no soluble 
salts in the water. 





Buell Combustion Developments 
BuELL CoMBUSTION (FOREIGN), Ltp., on Monday notified 
its shareholders of the formation of a company to be known 
as Compagnie Fran;aise Buell Combustion S.A., with a capital 
of Frs. 12,000,000, to operate Buell patents in France, Belgium, 
and their Colonies. The new company has acquired the 
patents and goodwill from Anciens Etablissements Loy et 
Aube, of Paris, in connection with pulverised coal and has 
acquired from Buell Combustion (Foreign), Ltd., the whole of 
the Buell patents for France and Belgium. 
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A Bookman’s Column 


It is announced by Lewenz and Wilkinson, of 25, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, that they will very shortly issue and stock 
for immediate delivery the revised and enlarged edition of 
Volume II (on Electrical Engineering) of the I/lustrated Tech- 
nical Dictionaries, edited by Alfred Schlomann. The volume 
has been completely re-written and greatly extended. It 
includes complete chapters on electro-chemistry, electro- 
medical applications and electro-optics. 


* * * 


In the fourteenth year after its original pubiication, The 
Chemist's Year Book, edited by Dr. F. W. Atack (Manchester : 
Sherratt and Hughes, pp. 1173, 21s.), hay eached its thir- 
teenth edition, which is just to hand. The changes in the 
present edition are the addition of a new section on “ The 
Determination of Hydrogen Ion Concentration,” by Dr. 
E. M. Crowther, and a complete revision of the section on 


“Oils, Fats and Waxes,’”’ by Mr. Archibald Rayner. The 
usual general revision of contents has, of course, also been 
n le 
Midadce, 


x * * 


Dr. N. V. S. Knibbs has written a book entitled The Indus- 
trial Uses of Bauxite, with an account of its origin, occurrence, 
composition, and properties, which has been published by 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. (pp. 141, 21s.). Bauxite to-day occupies 
a high position among mineral raw materials, and it is doubtful 
whether any other has so rapidly increased in importance. 
This book aims at setting out the physical and chemical 
properties of bauxite and describing its various uses. It 
should serve to stimulate the search for the ore, to suggest 
new outlets for it, and to acquaint existing producers, con- 
sumers, and others with what is being done in the various 
industries in which it is used. 

~ ca >» 

The annual publication of satisfactory methods for the 
preparation of organic chemicals, Organic Synthesis, has just 
reached its eighth volume, edited by Prefessor Roger Adams 


Chapman and Hall, pp. 141, res.). 
are: 


The substances dealt with 
acetamidine hydrochloride, allyl cyanide, anthrone, /-ara- 
binose, benzalaniline, benzohydrol, benzophenone, benzoyl- 
hydroperoxide, benzylacetophenone, benzylaniline, p-bromodi- 
phenyl, m-bromonitrobenzene, tert-butyl chloride, +y-chloro- 
butyronitrile, §-chloropropionic acid, dibenzoylmethane, 
di-o-nitrophenyldisulphide, ethyl p-aminobenzoate, ethyl 
benzoylformate, ethyl cyanoacetate, nitroanthrone, #-nitro- 
phenol, phenylethylene, phenylsuccinic acid, sodium p-arsono- 
N-phenylglycinamide, styrene oxide, trimethylacetic 
trimethylene chlorohydrin, and triphenylamine. 


* * * 


acid, 


An immense task has been undertaken by Mr. R. P. Walton 

f the New York Public Library, who is compiler and editor 
f 1 Comprehensive Survey of Starch Chemistry, of which 
Volume I has just appeared (New York: The Chemical 
Catalog Co., pp. 240 symposium) +360 (bibliography, $10. 
The first part of the volume—the symposium—is a series of 
nineteen short articles by various eminent specialists on 
difterent aspects of the constitution, properties, and applica- 
tions of starch. The authors have been chosen without 
gard to nationality (although all the articles appear in 
English), and the authoritative nature of their views may be 


indicated by the mention of such names as Principal Sir 


James Irvine and Professor A. 
Professor Amé Pictet 
Germany), 
Cc i. 
] } 


R. Ling (Great Britain 


Switzerland), Professor H. Pringsheim 


Alsberg and Dr. Jerome Alexander (United States). 
1.e Classified bibliography which forms the second part of the 
volume deals with starches, dextrins, and amylases, and can 
only be described as colossal. It contains nearly 3,500 entries, 
covering the period 1811 to 1925. Each entry gives author, 
title, references to the original and to published abstracts, 
a short indication of the contents, and, in the case of rare 
publications, libraries in the United States where they may 
be consulted. The value of this bibliography will doubtless 
be great, and for purposes of use in this country might be 
increased by giving references to British libraries rather than 
American ones. A survey of the patent literature has not 
been included, but will be published later. 


Professor A. Fernbach (France), and Professor 


Largest Boiler Units in the World 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION, LTD., inform us that their 
American company, the International Combustion Engi- 
neering Corporation of New York, have just received one of 
the largest contracts in the history of the company. The 
New York Edison Co. has placed an order for four complete 
steam generating units, each of which is guaranteed to 
produce 550,000 lb. of steam per hour on normal load, with 
an overload capacity of 800,000 lb. of steam per hour. The 
boilers will be of the double Ladd type, and will be designed 
for a maximum pressure of 500 Ib. and an operating pressure 
of 425 Ib. The furnaces will be equipped with C-E fin tubes, 
C-E fin tube arch screens, Lopulco water screens, Lopulco 
(couch type) burners, and Lopulco type R. feeders. E/jght 
C-E preheaters will be installed. The pulverising plant will 
consist of six Raymond super-mills, all of which will be 
equipped for air drying in the mills themselves, and will have 
sufficient capacity to meet the requirements of.the six existing 
boiler units and the four new units. The decision to buy this 
equipment was made by a committee composed of the engi- 
neering department heads of the Edison Co. and the consulting 
engineers, Thomas E, Murray, Inc. It will be remembered 
that International Combustion, Ltd., recently received three 
orders from Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd. The plant 
supplied for the latter company will make the plant at 
Billingham-on-Tees the largest high-pressure industrial plant 
in the world. 





Swiss Market for Industrial Chemicals 
SWITZERLAND possesses an important industry devoted to the 
manufacture of various chemical products for which consider- 
able quantities of imported materials are required. The most 


important items imported during 1927 were, in metric 
quintals :—pitch, 154,695 ; oil of turpentine, 31,152; sulphur, 
46,261; tar, 57,811; magnesium chloride, 403,232; sodium 


chromate, bichromate, cyanide, sulphate and sulphide, 54,516 ; 
sulpuric acid, 58,471; glycerine, 66,583; derivatives of tar 


oil, 33,075; . coal-tar derivatives for aniline dyes, 58,078 ; 
benzine and benzol for motors, 951,408; ground mineral 
earths, 72,910; raw starches, 53,510. The largest supplier 


of coal tar crudes and intermediates is Germany, but impor- 
tant shipments come from Great Britain and other European 
countries and the United States. Considerable imports of 
coal tar products for making aniline dyes are also received from 
Great Britain for use in the Basle artificial dye industry. 
Germany and France are important suppliers of ‘a number of 
chemical products, and besides the United States and Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Austria, Belgium and Italy share 
jn the trade. 





British Chemical Party in Canada 
THE members of the Institution of Chemical Engineers and 
the Society of Chemical Industry who are on tour in the 
United States and Canada visited, on Monday, the hydro- 
electric station at the Shawinigan Falls, where they were given 
an insight into the progress that has been made in the Valley 
of St. Maurice, where what was uninhabited country at the 
beginning of the century has been converted into industrial 
townships by such corporations as the Shawinigan Water and 
Power and the Canada Power and Paper Companies. In the 
evening a complimentary banquet was given by the American 


Institute of Chemical Engineers, together with the local 
Society for Chemical Industry. The spokesmen of the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada alluded to the 


brotherhood of science, and to Canada’s assured future with 
such rich resources as she has in water, lumber and minerals. 
The delegates entrained on Tuesday tor Ottawa en route to the 
American Convention. 





Bitumen Emulsion Companies to Combine 
SHAREHOLDERS of International Colfix have been informed that 
the directors have under consideration a fusion of interests 
with Bitumen Emulsions and G. S. Hay and Co. A new 
company was formed in May last under the title of Inter- 
national Bitumen Emulsions, Ltd., with the object of acquiring 
the two latter businesses and, at a later date, International 
Colfix. The authorised capital of the new company is 
£350,000. It is proposed to give International Colfix share- 


holders 500,000 five-shilling shares in the capital of Inter- 
national Bitumen Emulsions in exchange. 
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Indian Chemical Notes 


(FROM OUR INDIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Imports of artificial silk into India are growing every year, 
The imports of yarns in 1927 amounted to 8} million Ib.. 
as against 4 million lb. in the previous year. Imports from 
Italy increased from 2} to 4} million Jb., but the United 
Kingdom also made remarkable progress—7.e., from } million 
to 2 million lb. The imports of mixed goods increased from 
35 to 44 million yards. Imports from the United Kingdom 
declined from 14 to 13 million yards, while those from Italy 
increased from It to 13 million yards. Switzerland and 
Germany also increased their shares remarkably, the former 
from 5 to 8 million yards, and the latter from 2 to 4 million 
vards. 

Imports of Chemicals 

The total imports of chemicals and chemical preparations 
into India during the financial year 1927-28 amounted in 
value to Rs. 264 lakhs, as against Rs. 244 lakhs in the pre- 
vious year. These imports indicate a rapidly increasing 
consumption in India. The acids, though they recorded 
increase in quantity, were valued at practically the same 
figure as in the previous year, but soda compounds and 
magnesium compounds showed considerable increase. The 
increase was shared also by sulphur and potassium com- 
pounds. The increase in sulphur is due to the development of 
the match manufacturing industry in India. The imports 
of China Clay, which is not included in manufactured chemi- 
cals, were valued at Rs. 18} lakhs as against 20 lakhs in the 
previous year. 

Drugs and Medicines 

The total imports of drugs and medicines amounted to 
Rs. 198 lakhs, as against Rs. 190 lakhs in the previous year. 
Imports of camphor declined slightly, as did also those of 
quinine salts, their values being 26 lakhs and 23 lakhs respec- 
tively. The imports of cod-liver oil rose from 66,000 to 
73,000 lb., but the value declined considerably. Saccharine 
showed a considerable rise from 6,000 lb. to 17,000 lb. In 
1925-26 the imports amounted to practically nil. There 
was also an increase in the imports of opium and morphia 
preparations and patent medicines. Altogether this trade in 
drugs and medicines has also sho wn lage development, from 
Rs. 173 lakhs in 1925-26 to 198 lakhs in 1927-28. 


Coal Tar Dyes 

The expansion in the imports of dyes is much more remark- 
able. They have increased from 10 million lb. in 1925-26 
to 15 million lb. in 1926-27, and to 18 million lb. in 1927-28. 
Imports from Germany increased from 6 million lb. to 12 
million lb. The share of the United Kingdom increased from 
about a million lb. to 14 million lb. Imports from the United 
States, however, declined, but Italy showed a gain. 

Artificial Manures 

The agricultural departments in India are straining every 
nerve to popularise the use of artificial manures, and are 
also carrying out experiments in that connection. Calcium 
cyanamide has received particular attention in Madras for 
several years, and some results are reported to have been 
obtained. The price of this fertiliser has recently been 
reduced, and the suppliers are organising a campaign to 
demonstrate its use wnere soils are deficient in lime. These 
demonstrations are being carried out in close co-operation 
with the agricultural department, and if they are successful, 
it is possible that the department will be in a position to 
include this fertiliser in its general propaganda_work. 


Sodium Nitrate andj Ammonium Sulphate 

Sodium nitrate as a manure for paddy has been carefully 
investigated, but all the results point to the fact that from the 
financial point of view (which is the only criterion of the 
practical farmer) green leaf is more profitable than either 
sodium nitrate by itself or in conjunction with green leaf. 
The effect of the nitrate in increasing the yield appears to 
be due to the physical conditions induced by the nitrate 
radicle. Ammonium sulphate is finding favour with the ryots 
in some districts as a supplement to cattle manure, especially 
When used in coajunctioa wi h superphosphate. The supply- 
ing firms have carried out a regular and extensive propaganda 
campaign, and there is evidence to show that at present 
prices this artificial manure is profitable to use. 

SG. WW, 


“C.A.” Queries 


We receive so many inquiries from readers as to technical, indus- 
trial, and other points, that we have decided to make a selection 
for publication. In cases where the answers are of general interest, 
they will be published ; tn others, the answers will simply be passed 
on to the ingquirers. Readers are invited to supply information on 
the subjects of the queries :— 


111. (A/fol.)\—An inquirer would like to know the name of 
the makers of, or agents for, a material called ‘ Alfol,”’ a 
combination of aluminium foil and magnesia insulation used as 
a heat insulator for pipe conveyors, etc. 


112. (Glutexo).—A firm is anxious to be 


put in touch 
with the manufacturer of Glutexo. 





Reported New I.C.I. Developments 


A start has been made with the excavations on the site of the 
new factory at Stourport for the Steatite and Porcelain Products 
Co., Ltd., a large firm said to be associated with the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. The site is 75 acres in extent and 
lies on the eastern bank of the River Severn, at Burlish. The 
first factory, which it is hoped to complete by March next, is to 
be a steel-framed structure 915 feet long, and will contain 
blocks of two and three storeys, and one or two reinforced con- 
crete silos. Railway sidings from the G.W.R. Severn Valley 
line are to be run into the works on one side while on the 
other river communications will be extensive enough to allow of 
unloading 200 tons steam barges on arrival from Sharpness 
where cargoes of raw materials are to be transferred from 
coastal steamers. The initial buildings, which are for the 
manufacture of electrical accessories, will find employment for 
200 men and 300 women, but provision is made for the duplica- 
tion of all buildings on the site, so that when the factory is 
established it will probably find employment for nearly 1,000 
workpeople. Thos. Vale and Sons, Ltd., Stourport, are the 
chief contractors in the erection of the factory. 

It is stated that Imperial Chemica! Industries has purchased 
the processes Of a Hungarian chemist, Dr. Auer, for the 
p:oduction of rubber and linoleum substitutes 





Chemical Sterilisation Against Dry-Rot 
In a recent publication issued by the Department of Scientific 


and Industrial Research, 7.e., Forest Products Research 
Bulletin, No. 1, Dry Rot in Wood (H.M. Stationery Office, 
pp. 24, 1s. 6d.), notes are given on the sterilisation of wood 


against dry-rot by the use of preservatives. It is indicated 


that confidence should not be placed in the following: Sul- 
phates of copper and iron, common salt, and lime water. Zinc 
chloride, sodium fluoride and magnesium silicofluoride (the 


acid commercial salt) are more useful, but when too strong 
the first-named attacks wood, while the silicofluoride attacks 
iron and glass, so that care must be exercised in their use. 
Corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride) may be used 
sionally under competent advice. Valuable preservatives 
for use in houses are mixtures of tar oils, especially coal 
tar oils. In particular cases, mixtures of sodium fluoride 
and dinitrophenol or sodium dinitro phenate may be profitably 
used. In view of the extensive use of tar oil preservatives, 
detailed specifications of suitable preservatives are given. 
Notes are given on methods of applying preservatives, on 
general measures to assist penetration, and on the application 
of tar oil preservatives hot. 


OCCa- 





Appointments Vacant 
GENERAL SECRETARY for the Society of Chemical Industry 
The President, Society of Chemical Industry, Central 


House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. October 11. 
Further details are given in our advertisement columns, 


Pp. xxix. 

[wo CHemists for the Meat Products Research Branch of the 
New Zealand Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Wellington, N.Z.—The High Commissioner tor New Zealand, 
415, Strand, London, W.C.2. September 8. 

LECTURER IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY in the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute, Jewry Street, Aldgate, London, E.C.3 
The Principal. September 12. 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. A. S. RunacreEs has been elected a member of the board of 
the Cyprus Asbestos Co. 

FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTs reported during July, 1928, included 
6 in chemical, etc. factories 


It IS ANNOUNCED in the London Gazette that the Dangerous Drugs 


Act, 1925, will come into operation on September 25 next 
ALDERMAN J. E. Purvis, F.1.C., University Lecturer in Hygiene 
has accepted nomination for the mayoralty of Cambridge next 
ovember 
Sik JOHN BRUNNER has accepted the invitation of Cheltenham 
Liberals to contest the by-election caused by the death of Sir James 
Agg-Gardiner 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LtD., has secured an option 
on 12,000 acres between Fort McMurray and Fort McKay, Alberta 
where, says Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy, a new process for 
the extraction of oil from the sands will be operated 


RECENT WILLS INCLUDE: Mr. J. W. Ryland, of Warwick, senior 
director of Llewellyn Ryland, Ltd., varnish and lacquer manu- 
facturers, {41,042 (net personalty, £35,643).—Mr. Robert Wilkinson 
dver, of Halifax, £13,165 (net personalty, £12,171). 

WHILE HE WAS ENGAGED on work at Quibell Brothers chemical 
works, Newark, on Wednesday, August 15, a roof gave way under- 
neath Samuel Cook, a steeplejack. He fell 25 ft. into a boiler 
receiving severe injuries, which necessitated his removal to a 
hospital 

ITALIAN PRODUCTION OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE in 1927 totalled 
61,000 tons, and was almost entirely composed of ammonium 
sulphate from synthetic ammonia. The consumption of ammonium 
sulphate for 1927 is not yet known, but has been estimated at 
$1,400 tons 

DISEASES OF OCCUPATIONS reported during July, 1928, in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under the Factory and Workshop 
Act included: 2 cases of aniline poisoning; 15 cases of epithelio- 
matous ulceration (2 from pitch, 3 from tar, and 10 from oil), 
5 deaths being included ; and 6 cases of chrome ulceration (1 from 
bichromate manufacture, 4 from dyeing and finishing, and 1 from 
other industries 

A BEET SUGAR FACTORY has recently been found polluting the 
River Barrow at Carlow and fouling the machinery of a local miller 
who is entitled under his lease to a supply of uncontaminated river 
water. The case is of interest, states Nature, as it is the first time, 
in Ireland at any rate, that a biological, as distinct from a chemical, 
analysis has been accepted in a court of law as evidence of pollution 
Dr. T. Johnson, of Dublin, found the two indicator organisms 
Spherotilus natans and Leptomitus lacteus in the filter bed, the 
effluent, and the mill premises. They are microscopic fungi living 
on nitrogenous matter. ‘“‘ Lambs’ tails ’’ may be used as a common 
name for them, as in mass they look alike 


CapTaIn W. THomas, one of the secretaries of the Cornish Institute 
of Engineers, was the recipient at the Camborne School of Mines on 
Friday, August 17, of a suitably inscribed silver cigarette case and 
a cheque for {60 from friends in London and Cornwall in appreciation 
of his services in arranging the programme during the visit to Corn- 
wall in May of the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. The 
presentation was made by Mr. Maurice Gregory, president of the 
Cornish Institute of Engineers, who read a letter from Dr. W. 
Cullen, who was responsible for collecting the subscriptions in 
London, stating that practically every individual who attended the 
meetings in Cornwall had subscribed 

AN INQUEST on James Wingfield, aged 40, of Colliery Street, 
Clayton, Manchester, who was employed as a foreman plumber at 
the works of the Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., and died in hospital on 
Thursday, August 16, was held on Monday by the Manchester City 
Coroner. Herbert Gradwell, who was working with the deceased 
man, said there was a leakage of phosgene gas from the plant on 
which they were working. Wingfield complained of pains in his 
head and stomach and on the following day (August 14) went to the 
ambulance room. Witness said that gas masks were available, but 
they did not wear them. Other people were on the job, and none 
of them wore them. Mr. D. M. Paul, works chemist, who said he 
was in charge of the plant in which phosgene was used, stated that 
he was present on both days. Leakages were noticed during the 
process and Wingfield was called upon to make good the flange 
joints. They all noticed a smell of phosgene but Wingfield made no 
definite complaint that it was dangerous. There were six or seven 
men at work on the plant, said Mr. Paul, but none of them com- 
plained. Witness said he did not wear a gas mask, as he considered 
the leakage was sosmall that there was nodanger. Medical evidence 
was to the effect that death was due to acute pneumonia resulting 
from irritant gas fumes, such as phosgene. A verdict as stated 
above was returned by the jury. The Coroner said he was sure 
the firm would take the greatest precautions. 


Cambridge 


UNIVERSITYgNEws. 
College, has been elected to the Benn W. Levy Research Studentship 
in Biochemistry for one year. 


Mr. D. R. P. Murray, Pembroke 


WasTE Foops Propucts, Lrp., announce that they have enterea 
into long-term agreements with two of the railway groups for the 
collection of their waste food. 

PROFESSOR A. FRUMKIN, of the Karpow Institute of Chemistry 
Moscow, has been appointed visiting professor of colloid chemistry 
in the University of Wisconsin 

THE I.G. FARBENINDUSTRIE A.-G. will, it is reported, erect a 
factory at Bitterfeld for the production of magnesium chloride, 
probably in connection with the electrolytic production of 
magnesium 

THE NEW LABORATORIES which have been built at Sheffield for 
the Safety in Mines Research Board are now being taken into use 
and will be formally opened by the Prime Minister on Thursday 
October I1. 

A PLANT WAS Started recently in Vancouver to extract oil from 
dogfish. The oil has been found useful in making a pharmaceutical 
preparation for protection against the bites of mosquitoes and 
similar pests. 

A REPORT FROM THE UNITED StaTEs says that the Franco- 
British Oil Trust, Ltd., has acquired the British Empire rights for 
the Aicher process of extraction of oil from coal, a process developed 
by the German firm of Thyssen. It is expected that a plant will 
be erected at a Scottish colliery. 

Sir WILLIAM B. Harpy, F.R.S., of Cambridge, Director of Food 
Investigation to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, will attend the annual meeting of the German Kolloid- 
Gesellschaft, which is to be held in Hamburg, and will read a paper 
on “ Free and Bound Water in Gels.”’ 

THE CUTLERS’ CoMPANy, on Tuesday, elected Mr. Thomas 
Gilbert Sorby to be Master Cutler for the year. He is managing 
director of Thomas Sorby and Sons, Ltd., iron and steel merchants 
Mr. Peter Boswell Brown, managing director of Hadfields, Ltd., was 
elected Junior Warden of the company. 

Dr. DorotHy JORDAN, director of the British Leather 
Manufacturers Research Association, on Saturday, August 18, 
succeeded in climbing the Eiger (13,040 ft.), one of the highest peaks 
in the Jungfrau group, by the Mittellegi route, the descent being 
made the same way. This is the first time the ascent and descent 
have been made by this ridge in the same day 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE PRODUCTION of smokeless fuel from Kent 
coal, carried on by Pearson and Dorman Long, Ltd., in conjunction 
with the Illingworth Carbonisation Co., Ltd., at Pontypridd, South 
Wales, have had satisfactory results. An agreement has been 
entered into between the two companies, and the first unit of a 
400-ton per day plant is to be installed immediately in the Kent 
coalfield. Production is expected to begin early in the New Year 

Sir ARTHUR AND Lapy DUCKHAM were presented on Tuesday, 
at an informal gathering in London, with a handsome George III. 
silver tea set on the occasion of their silver wedding by the staff 
of the Woodall-Duckham companies. In making the presentation 
Mr. F. B. Richards, managing director of Arthur Duckham and Co., 
Ltd., said that the gift was the result of the spontaneous wish of 
the staff. It also gave an opportunity of recognising the great 
honour which the Government had conferred on Sir Arthur by 
entrusting to him the leadership of the economic mission to Australia 

ARTIFICIAL SILK NEws.—The option granted to the Anglo-Dutch 
syndicate which is sponsoring the projected British Breda Silk Co 
has, it is reported, been extended to December 1.—A Berlin report 
states that prominent German artificial silk manufacturers, including 
the I.G. Farbenindustrie, the Glanzstoff Co., and the J. P. Bemberg 
Co., have jointly organised a German Rayon Research Co., capitalised 
at 100,000 marks, to experiment and exploit further the field of 
artificial silk production.—The question of a new name for artificial 
silk will be brought up at an early meeting of the International Silk 
Federation, with the object of reaching an agreement over a name to 
be used internationally. Rayon is the most likely term.—The 
Du Pont Rayon Co. has closed a contract for the purchase of a site 
at Waynesboro, Virginia, for the erection of a $6,000,000 cellulose 
acetate plant, by special arrangement with the Rhodiaseta Co., of 
France 

Obituary 

Dr. MartTIN LIEBERT, for many years managing director of 
Spencer, Chapman and Messel, Ltd., at his home, 4, Overbury 
Avenue, Beckenham, Kent, on Wednesday, August 15, aged 62. 

SIR CHARLES EDWARD COTTIER, on Wednesday, aged 59. He 
was the leading figure in the negotiations (which were recently said 
to be on the point of completion) for the acquisition, at a purchast 
price of over half-a-million pounds, of John Lovering and Co.’s 
China Clay business in Cornwall. Apart from this, he held the 
controlling interest in Hensbarrow China Clays, Ltd., and was 
chairman of the Criterion Restaurant, of the Aerated Bread Co 
and of the Victoria Wine Co. 
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and E. Krakauer. Monatshefte, Vol. 50, Part 1, pp. 51-54 
(in German). 

On the question of the preparation of derivatives of 
phenol monosulphochloride. E. Gebauer-Fiilnegg and F. 
Meissner. Monatshefte, Vol. 50, Part I, pp. 55-60 (in 
German), 

Woop.—New experiments and practice in the preservation of 
wood. R. Nowotny. Oesterreichische Chemiker-Zeitung, 
August 1, pp. 126-129 (in German). 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
293,942. DiICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
FROM PxrospHoric AciIp OR ITs AcID SALTS, CALCIUM 
SULPHATE AND AMMONIA, MANUFACTURE OF. R. Haddan, 
London. From E. R. Stackable, c/o Anglo California 
Trust Co., 532, Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A 
Application date, May 10, 1927. 

Dicalcium phosphate and ammonium sulphate are obtained 
by the reaction between phosphoric acid, gypsum, and 
ammonia§ preferably in the presence of some water. The 
dicalcium phosphate is capable of reacting with furthe: 
quantities of gypsum and ammonia to form tricalcium phos- 
phate and ammonium sulphate, but tricalcium phosphate is 
not suitable as a fertiliser, while dicalcium phosphate is 
‘ citrate soluble.”’ The second reaction is excluded by employ- 
ing only two molecular proportions of ammonia to one of 
phosphoric acid, or one molecular proportion of phosphoric 
acid of calcium sulphate. Monocalcium phosphate 
larly to phosphoric acid and may be 
proportions are such as to avoid the 


acid to one 
reacts sin substituted 


formation oi 





wr it if the 


1¢ 


tricalcium phosphate. Commercial acid phosphate is a 
mixture containing monocalcium phosphate and calcium 


sulphate, and may be used in this if mixed with 
phosphoric acid, or if the absorption of ammonia is limited 
4 suitable mixture for this process is obtained by treating raw 
phosphate rock or bone phosphate with a mixture of phosphoric 
acid and sulphuric acid in such proportions that one molecule 
r-soluble P.O; is present to each molecule of calcium 
[he ammonium sulphate can be dissolved out from 
the product, leaving *he dicalcium phosphate 


pre cess 


of wate 


: 
sulphate 


294,002. RUBBER LATEX, METHOD OF TREATING. L. 
Mellersh Jackson, London. From General Rubber Co., 
1790, Broadway, New York Application date, August 

Raw rubber has been made from rubber latex by evaporating 


water, but such rubber contains the other solid constituents 
of the latex. In this invention, rubber latex is treated with a 
small percentage of ammonia to prevent coagulation, and then 
with o°2 per cent. of ammonium alginate. The mixture settles 
into layers, the upper containing al! the rubber in uncoagulated 
form, and the lower containing the solid non-rubber con- 
stituents. The rubber layer may then be converted into crude 
rubber by any suitable drying method. The chemical 
pr perties of the rubber obtained are similar to those of pale 
crepe and smoked sheet, but the physical strength of the 
rubber is greater than that of crepe or sheet, and approaches 
that of sprayed rubber. The uncoagulated rubber latex can 
be utilised directly in the manufacture of rubber articles by 
deposition, coating, or dipping methods. 


294,079 2:3- AND 2 : 5-DICHLORO-4-ACETAMINO I-METHYL- 
BENZENI AND PURE 2°: 3- AND 2 2: 5-DICHLORO-4-AMINO- 
I-METHYLBENZENE, MANUFACTURE OF. O. Y. Imray, 
London From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank 


fort-on-Main 
1928 


Germany. Application date, January 24, 
It has been found that if the chlorination of 2-chloro-4- 
acetamino-1-methylbenzene is effected in the presence of 
acetic acid and water, the 2: 5-dichloro-4-acetamino-1- 
methylbenzene is obtained in a substantially pure state, and 
the 2-3-dichloro-4-acetamino-I-methylbenzene which is also 
formed remains in the solution. These products can be 
saponified to obtain pure 2: 5-dichloro-4-amino-1-methyl- 
benezene. These two bases are intermediate products for the 
preparation of azodyestuffs, and the above process can be 
employed on a large scale. An example of the process is given. 
204,079. ALUMINIUM OXIDE FROM ALUMINIUM SULPHIDE 
OR MIXTURES CONTAINING IT, METHOD OF PRODUCING. 
Metallbank and Metallurgische Ges. Akt.-Ges. and C. B. 

von Girsewald, 45, Bockenheimer Anlage, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, January 27, 1928. 


A mixture of calcium oxide and aluminium sulphide is 
slightly heated to start the reaction which then proceeds with 


considerable liberation of heat. Alternatively, the calcium 
oxide may be added to molten aluminium sulphide. The 
calcium sulphide produced is removed from the product by 
leaching with water and dilute acid, and aluminium oxide is 
left in the form of a fine powder. The process may be applied 
to aluminium sulphide, and molten alumina obtained by 
exothermic processes. If calcium oxide is added to the melt 
in the electric furnace, the whole of the aluminium can be 
obtained as pure alumina. If the reaction is too vigorous, the 
calcium oxide can be replaced by calcium carbonate or other 
calcium compound which decomposes into calcium oxide 

Examples are given. 

294,092. RENDERING STABLE THE COMBINATION OF 4-DI- 
METHYLAMINO I-PHENYL-2 : 3-DIMETHYL-5-PYRAZOLON] 
WITH Butyl CHLORALHYDRATE, PROCESS FOR. So 
Chimique des Usines du Rhone, 21, Rue Jean Goujon, 
Paris, and J. Altwegg, 50 bis, Rue De la Duchere, Lyon, 
Application date, May 16, 1928. 

It is known that the combination of 4-dimethylamino-1 
phenyl-2 : 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone with buty] chloral hydrat« 
is not stable to heat, moisture, and light, but it has been found 
that the instability is due to liberation of small quantities o1 
hydrochloric acid from the butyl chloral. If this is neutralised 
by the addition of a small quantity of calcined magnesia, th: 
compound is rendered stable. 

204,284. Azo DyrsturFs. British Dyestufts Corporation 
Ltd., Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, and R. 
Brightman, Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley 
Manchester. Application date, April 22,1927. 

These dyestuffs are obtained by diazotising nitro-4-amino- 
diphenyl-sulphide and coupling the diazo compound with an 
amine or a phenol of the benzene or naphthalene series or a 
sulphonic acid or a carboxylic acid derivative. The combi- 


nation may be effected in the presence of free mineral o1 
organic acid, or alkali. By choosing substances which contain 
free amino group, the dyestuffs can be diazotised and 


combined with another molecule of the same or different 
coupling component. The dyes obtained can be used for 
dyeing regenerated cellulose materials. The dyes which 
contain a sulphonic acid group are soluble acid dyes which 
produce wool dyeings fast to milling. Examples are given in 
which 4-nitro-4!-amino-diphenyl-sulphide is diazotised and 
coupled with sodium-2-naphthylamine-6-sulphonate, $-naph- 


thol-7-sulphonic acid, 2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid 
sodium-naphthol-6-sulphonate, and others. 
294,287. OrGanic Tin Compounps, MANUFACTURE OF. 


C. T. J. Vautin, Brent Bridge Hotel, Hendon, London, 
N.W.4, and C. V. Stephens, 73, Basinghall Street, London 
E.C.2. Application date, April 22, 1927. 


The process is more particularly for the manufacture of 
methyl-stannic tri-iodide for therapeutic purposes. This in- 
volves the preliminary manufacture of methyl-stannoxylic 
acid which has usually been prepared by the addition of 
methyl iodide to an alcoholic solution of an alkaline stannous 
salt, the methyl-stannoxylic acid being isolated by passing 
in carbon dioxide. It has been found that if the temperature 
is below 30° C., the reaction is incomplete and the yield is 
poor, while if the temperature is allowed to rise above 40° C., 
dimethyl stannic oxide and trimethyl stannic hydroxid 
and alkaline stannates are also formec. The methyl-stan- 
noxylic acid is therefore prepared between the temperature 
limits 30°-40° C. The acid is isolated by adding excess of 
hydrochloric acid and then neutralising the excess with 
ammonia. The acid is then treated with hydriodic acid and 
the solid product ground with a small quantity of water, and 
the undissolved methyl-stannic-tri-iodide recrystalled from 
petroleum or glacial acetic acid. Examples are given. 
294,291. Azo DyEstuFFs, MANUFACTURE OF. W. Carpmael, 

London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, April 26, 1927. 

Azo dyestuffs are manufactured in substance or on the 

fibre by coupling the diazo compound of an amino-naphthol- 
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ether with an arylamide of 2: 3-oxynaphthoic acid. Violet 
dyestuffs are obtained which have not previously been known 
in this series of dyestuffs. An example is given of the coupling 
of diazotised 7-methoxy-1-aminonaphthalene with 2: 3- 
oxynaphthoic ac ‘id B- naphthylamine giving a reddish violet 
dvestuff fast to chlorine, boiling, and light, and probably 


having the formula 


OCH; 





xH-A 
S 
he oe 

294,30¢. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF THE BENZANTHRON] 

SERIES AND Vat DyESTUFFS CONTAINING NITROGEN, 

MANUFACTURE OF. 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 

Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, May 4, 
1927. Addition to 249,891. 

Specification No, 249,891 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. 
XIV, p. 578) describes the condensation of halogen substitution 
pr dare ‘ot the benzanthronyl mercaptans, benzanthrony!l 
sulphides, or benzanthronyl disulphides or their derivatives 
with an amine or an amide. Hydrogen halide is eliminated 
and the condensation products yield vat dyestuffs containing 
nitrogen when heated with an alkali in the presence of an 
aclohol. In this invention, ammcnia is used instead of an 
amine or an amide for the condensation. Examples are given 
of the condensation of monobromo-Bz]-Bzl!-benzanthrony] 
sulphide (see Specification 294,890, THE CHEMICAL AGI 
Vol. XIV, p. 578) dibromo-Bzl-Bzl!-benzanthronyl sulphide 
and amino-Bzl-Bzl!-benzanthrony] sulphide with ammonia. 


204,390. FORMATES, MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION 01 
J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on Main, Germany. Application 


date, Se ptember 19, 1927. 

Formates of cyclic compounds are obtained by treating 

Icohols or cyclic compounds with carbon monoxide under 
pressure at an increased temperature in the presence of alcoho 
lates. Thus cyclohexanol containing 1 per cent. of sodium is 
heated in an autoclave to gc° C., and carbon monoxide is 
admitted at a pressure of 200 atmospheres. The product 

onsists of 80 per cent. of formate which is separated, dried, and 

rectified. An example is also given of the treatment of benzy! 
alcohol to obtain the formate. 

294,412. LATEX, PRESERVATION AND TREATMENT OF. 
J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Farbenindustric 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application 
date, November 1?, 1927. 

Rubber latex is treated with soluble salts of sulphonic acids 
having wetting out, emulsifying, or dispersing properties. 
This includes aromatic or hydro-aromatic sulphonic acids 
which contain alkyl, cyclo alkyl, aralkyl or aryl groups as 
substituents with or without other substituents, also the true 
sulphonic acids obtained by sulphonation of aliphatic tar oils, 
mineral oils, or fractions such as solar oils, naphthenic acids, 
fatty acids, etc., and also sulphonic acids such as are used for 
splitting fats. These salts may be used together with ammonia 
for preventing spontaneous coagulation. When latex is used 
lor impregnating porous materials for waterproofing, it may 
be mixed with small quantities of these salts, or the mate rial 
may be impregnated with the salt before treating it with 
latex, in order to obtain a quick penetration of the latex. 
Examples ate given of the treatment of latex with the sodium 
salt of butyl-naphthalene-sulphonic aci, propyl-naphthalene- 
sulphonic acid, or N-diamyi-naphthyl-amine-sulphonic acid. 
294,415. CELLULOSE ACETATE, MANUFACTURE OF. G. W. 

Morden, 1, Regent Street, London, 5.W.1. Application 
date, November 25, 1927. 

Cellulose acetate is usually prepared by treating cellulose 
with acetic anhydride in the presence of glacial acetic acid 
and condensing agents such as sulphuric acid, zinc chloride, 


sulphuryl chloride, phosphorus chloride or oxychloride. The 
sulphuric acid is sometimes employed only in a preliminary 
treatment, and the acetylation completed by treating with 
acetic anhydride and zinc chloride. In this invention, the 
cellulose is first treated with sulphury! chloride, acetic acid, 
and acetic anhydride, at ordinary temperature until saturated, 
and the temperature then raised. The excess of the acetyla- 
ting mixture is removed by pressure, and the acetylation 
completed with acetic anhydride, acetic acid, and sulphuric 
acid. The cellulose acetate obtained is easily soluble in 
acetone, giving a clear solution which is stable at ordinary 
temperature, and has a high decomposition temperature. 

Note.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Convention : 

267,901 (Kunstharzfabrik Dr. F. Pollak Ges.) relating to 
phenol formaldehyde condensation products, see Vol. XVI, 
Pp: 515; 270,608 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to 
conversion of coaly materials into valuable liquid products, 
see Vol. XVII, p. 63; 272,967 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges.) relating to aliphatic and hydroaromatic sulphonic acids 

Vol. XVII, p. 201; 276,297 (L. Adelantado) relating to 

yhosphate fertilisers, see Vol. XVII, PD: 373; 279,420 (N. 
Caro and A. R. Frank) relating to metal cyanamides or 
mixtures, see Vol. XVII, p. 579; 283,499 (Compagnie de 
Bethune) relating to exothermic synthesis under pressure 
see Vol. XVIII, p. 248; 283,577 (Schering Kahlbaum Akt 
Ges.) relating to hekcamaiion and derivatives, see 
Vol. XVIII, p. 248; 285,055 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges.) relating to simultaneous production of phosphorus or 
phosphoric acid and binding agents with latent hydrauli 
properties, see Vol. XVIII, p. 348; 280,879 (Verein fiir 
Chemische und Metallurgische Produktion) relating to sulphuri: 
anhydride and sulphuric acid, see Vol. XIX, p. 11. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

292,574. SULPHONATING OiLs. Erba Akt.-Ges., 46, Breiten- 
steinstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. International Con- 
vention date, June 23, 1927. 

Oils are sulphonated by sulphuric acid in the presence of 
hydrogen peroxide, alkali or alkaline earth peroxides, per 
sulphonic acids, alkali persulphates, percarbonates, or per- 
borates, peroxides of organic acids such as acetyl peroxide 
or benzoyl peroxide, or compounds of hydrogen peroxide 
with benzoic acid or urea. The products are neutralised, and 
an alcohol such as ethyl, methyl or isopropyl alcohol added 
An example is given, 

292,595. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF ALCOHOLS AND 
IKKETONES WITH UREA. I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Convention 
date, June 24, 1927. Addition to 278,390, 280,238, 


287,095 and 290,162. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. 
XV BL p.-5%5,: Vol. XV III, pp. 35 and 495, and Vol. XIX, 
Pp: 35:) 


The earlier specifications describe condensation products of 
alcohols and ketones with urea, and these are now treated 
with formaldehyde to obtain viscous liquids or resinous solids 
If a low temperature is employed, the products are soluble in 
water or alcohols. Thus, the condensation product of 
butylene-glycol and urea is heated with formaldehyde; the 
condensation product of butylene-glycol, urea, and p-toluene- 
sulphamide is heated with formaldehyde, paraformaldehyde 
or methylol-urethane ; the condensation product of butylene- 
glycol, urea, toluene-sulphamide, and metallic magnesium is 
heatéd with formaldehyde. 


ALIPHATIC DiAMINEs. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, June 23, 1927. 

A secondary aromatic amine or nuclear substitution deriva 
tive is treated with an aminoalkyl halide, and the aryl residue 
split off from the product. The products are aliphatic dia- 
mines containing one secondary and one primary, secondary, 
or tertiary amino group. The amino substituent of the 
secondary aromatic amine may be an alkyl, hydroxyalkyl, 
or aminoalkyl group and the aminoalkyl halide may contain 
a tertiary aliphatic amino group, or a primary or secondary 
aliphatic amino group substituted by an aryl or arylidene 
group which is subsequently removed. In an example, 
monomethyl-aniline and diethyl-aminoethyl chloride react to 


292,015. 
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produce N-methyl-diethylamino-ethylaniline, whichfis treated 
in cold hydrochloric acid solution with sodium nitrite. The 
resulting nitroso compound is treated with sodium bisulphite 
solution, and then with caustic soda, and the x-diethylamino- 
8-methyl-aminoethane distilled in steam. Other examples 
describe the production of «-dimethylamino-y-methylamino- 
butane, x-dimethylamino-$-methyl-y-methylamino-butane, and 
»-diethylamino-%-diethylaminoet hvl-aminoethane. 


292,622 Dyers. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer 
land. International Convention date, June 24, 1927 


Mixtures of symmetrical 1 : 2- and 2 naphththioindigoes 
are obtained by mechanical mixture, or by oxidising the 
mixed solutions of the leuco compounds or of the corresponding 
oxythionaphthenes. The mixtures are used for dyeing and 
printing, and are of improved brightness. 


LATEST NOTIFICATIONS 
oxidation of organic compounds Selden Co. 
August 5, 192 
17. Process for removing sil 


3 
Rosenheim, Dr. A. August 9, 1927 


/ 


icic acid from liquids or solutions 


Process for the productions of esters. Holzverkohlungs 








295-275: 
Industrie Akt.-Ges. August 8, 1927. 

295,270 Ma nufacture and production of condensation products 
fron cetvlene and ammonia I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt 
Ges Aust ust 8 1927 

295,383. Method of providing photographic raw film with visible 


reproducible inscriptions. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
August I2, 1927 
sthod of providing photographic raw film with visible 


ible inscriptions I.G Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 








Nel 








M: in nufacture of amino-anthraquinone derivatives. Soc. 









295,257 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. August 4, 1927. 
295,255 Process tor colouring, sizing, impregnating nds 
~ treating paper. I.G. I arbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. August & 
1927 
295.289. Manufacture of azo-dyestutts. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges August 5 27 
295, 306 Adhesives I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. August Io 
"1927 
),3TF9 Met! IOI ( cKINg oil st de 
Oil Developme II, 192 
2 87 M ion of liqui 
ns f by the 
9 t ( erlals ¢ 
\ Ges August 9 j2 
> 5Q2 Ma facture ¢ j-methy 6-haloge 
thenes benindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
2 M ot dvestutts containing 
Che in Basle. August 13, 1 
4 re »f l es 17 Ss yf tI ‘ ar + + Se <c 
Cass Co. Ges., I ist 11, 1927 





———— Accepted with Date of a 
265,001 mndensation products from naphthalene or naphthalene 
derivatives id ethvlene 1.G Farbenindus trie "akt.-Ges 
Febr uary 4, 1920. 
266,752. Condensation products of urea and formaldehyde, Manu- 
facture and production of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
February 27, 1926 


/ 








Manufacture of I.G. Farbenindustrie 


68,807 Azo-dyestufis, 
Akt. -Ges. March 31, 1920. 
270,314. Conversion of hydrocarbons of high boiling point into 


compounds of lower boiling point. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. May I, 1926 
270,349. Mineral oils from peat, lignite, coal, and other bituminous 
"materials. C. W. M. Bervoets. May 1, 1926. 


British Thomson- 


276,341. Purifying of copper and copper alloys. 
Houston Co., Ltd. August 15, 1926. 
280 540. Metals from their sulphides, Method for producing—in 


lectric furnaces. E.G. T. Gustafsson. November II, 1926. 
Manufacture of I.G. Farbenindustrie 


280,922. Nitrocellulose, 
Akt.-Ges. November 22, 1926. 

281,642. Concentration of dilute nitric acid, Process and apparatus 
for. Norsk Hydro-Electrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab. Decem- 
ber 6, 1926. 

282,706. Zinc sulphate, Treatment of. Soc. Genérale - Metal- 


urgique de Hoboken. December 30, 1920. 


283,558. Magnesium, Method of .treating material containing. 
F. G. Liljenroth. January 15, 1927. 

289,394. Miscible liquids, Process and apparatus for use in 
separation of. T. E. Perks. April 26, 1927. 

294,921. Leaching of ores. Minerals Separation, Ltd Se & 


Taplin. 


April I, 1 





294,922. Azo dyestufts and their application, 
Corporation, Ltd., j. 
April 28, 1927 

294,947. Ester mixtures, Process for the 
Claasen. February 2, 1927. 

295,142. Distilling hydrocarbons, Apparatus for and process of. 

Arnold. (Standard Development Co.) September 8, 1927. 

295,163. Amalgams, Manufacture of. Deutsche Gold-und Silber 
Schneideanstalt vorm. Roessler and Dr. F. Schoenbeck. 
November 20, 1927. 


British Dyestutis 
Baddiley, P. Chorley, and R. Brightman. 


production of. W 
Addition to 250,910. 


254.753 Alkvlated phenols and their hydrogenated products, 
Process for the snore needa of. Chemische Fabrik auf Actien. 
m E. Schering.) July 4, 1025. 


Applications for Patents 
and British Alizarine Co., Ltd 
uinone vat dyestufts 23,799. 


Production of 
August 18 





Cassella and Co. Ges., L. Manufacture of dyestuffs. 23,358. 
\ugust 13 Germany, August II, 1927 

Craig, G. Low-temperature distillation of coal, etc. 23,800 
August 18 

Dutheld, F. I Recovery of copper from ores. 23,549. August 15. 

Duffield, F. 1 Recovery of nickel, etc. from ores. 23,550. 
August 15. 

Fallon, J. Carbonisation of coal. 23,449. August 14. 

I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y Manufacture 
of metals 23,291 August 13. 

I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Manufacture 


of artificial rubber. 23,427. August 14. 

Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Recovery of 
-concentrated paraffin wax. 23,518. August 15. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Printing and 


[.G. Farbenindustrie 
} } 


hig 








dveing. 23,636. August 16. 
[.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
rganic acids. 23,637. August 16. 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
unures 23,530. August 18. 





Process for 
liquors. 23,531 


penind 


strie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
increasing cleansing eftect of washing, etc. 
August I. 

I.G. Farbenind 


Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 


23,832. August 18, 











1.G. Farb » Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of hydrocarbons, etc. 

23,289 ist 13 Germany, August 9, 1926. 
1.G Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Separating liquid mixtures. 

2 3,290. St 13. 
I.G I rie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 4-methyl-6- 
ogen-hvdroxythionaphthenes. 23,324. August 13. (Ger- 
August I 1927 

GG. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of soluble salts of 
rganic bases. 23,505. August 15. (Germany, August 16 


ustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of hormones. 23,566, 





\kt.-Ges. Manufacture of alkali iodates, etc. 

August 16, Germany, October ,28, 1927.) 

dustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of hydroxythionaph- 
5 August 17. August 17, 1927.) 

i ie Akt.-Ges. Process of dissociating su!pbur 

vapour 23,777 August 17 Germany, October 12, 1927 

lustrie Akt.-Ges. Production of phosphorus, etc. 

\ugust 18. (Germany, September 21, 1927.) 

L Mellersh and Mathieson Alkali Works. Manufacture 
of calcium hypochlorate. 23,845, 23,846, 23,847, 23,848, 

849, 23,850. August 18. 

Joh nson J. Y¥. Production of conversion products of rubber. 
23,740. August 17 

Johnson, J. Y. Apparatus for production of combustible gases 
from fuels. 23,747. August 17. 

Mayor, J. P. P. Catalysts. 23,249. 
December 31 1927.) 

Minerals Separation, Ltd. Froth-flotation concentration of ores, 
etc. 23,818. August 18. 


i sr. Farbeninaustrie 


Germany, 





August 13. (France, 


Morgan, J. S. Manufacture of phosphorus, etc. 23,798. August 
Is 

Price, G. B. and Quirk, Barton and Co., Ltd. Production of lead 
oxide 23,612. August 10. 


Schering-Kaulbaum Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of substituted guani- 


dines. 23,356. August 13. (Germany, September 12, 1927.) 
Schmidt, L. Process for obtaining bornyl and isobornyl ethers. 
23,310. August 13. (France, February 18.) 


Silica Gel Corporation. Manufacture of silica, etc. gels. 
August 14, (United States, December 30, 1927.) 
Soc, of Chemical Industry in Basle. Manufacture of dyestuffs con- 


23,400. 


taining chromium. 23,325. August 13. (Switzerland, August 
13, 1927 
Suida H Production of concentrated acetic acid. 23,573- 


August 15. (Germany, August 15, 1927.) 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip Acetic, 40% TEcH.—({1g per ton. 

Acip Boric, CoMMERCIAL.—Crystal, £30 per ton; powder, £32 per 
ton; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIC,—3s. 9d. to 6s, per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength, and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—{21 tos. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. perton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—{6 I5s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

BISULPHITE oF LimE.—(£7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages extra. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, £9 Ios. per ton d/d; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 tos. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2-cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

Catcium CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—£25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall.; 
pyridinised industrial, rs. 5d. to 1s. rod. per gall. ; mineralised, 

2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 


PotasH CausTIc.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTAssIUM BICHROMATE.—44d. per lb. 

PoTASssIUM CHLORATE.—3 4d. per lb., ex wharf, London, in cwt. kegs, 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SALT CAKE,—{3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, So_ttp.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTALs.—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

SopiuM ACETATE 97/98%.—£2I1 per ton. 

SopIuM BICARBONATE.—{I0 Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—34d. per lb. 

Sop1uM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62%.—£17 Ios. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 Ios. f.o.r, London. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—23d. per Ib. 

Sopium NITRITE, 100% Basis.—£27 per ton d/d. 

SopiuM PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.0.b. London, casks free. 

Sop1uM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 I2s. 6d. per ton. 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE Conc. SOLID, 60/65.—£13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £13. Carr. paid. 

Sop1um SULPHIDE CrysTALs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £8 10s. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHITE, PEA CrysTaLs.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
I-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip CaRBOLIC CrysTALs.—6}d. to 6}d. per lb. Crude 60’s, 2s. 2d 
to 2s. 2$d. per gall. prompt. 

AcID CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 7d. to 3s. per gall. 
2s. 7d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. per gall. 
2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 24d. per unit. 40%, £5 per ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED.—8d. to 84d. per gall. Unstrained, 
7id. to 8d. per gall. 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, 1o}d.to 11d. per gall.; Standard 
Motor, 1s. 4$d. to 1s. 5d. per gall.; 90%, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. 
per gall.; Pure, 1s. 10d, to 1s. 11d. per gall. 

TOLUOLE.—90%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 11d. per gall. Firm. Pure, 1s. 10d. to 
2s. 1d. per gall. 

XYLOL.—Is. 3d. to Is. 11d. per gall. Pure, Is. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gall. 

CrzosoTe.—Cresylic, 20/24%, od. per gall.; middle oil, 6jd. to 73d. 
pergall. Heavy, 7d. to 84d. per gall. Standard specification, 
6}d. to 6$d. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NaputHa.—Crude, 84d. to 9d. per gall. Solvent 90/160, 1s. 1}d. to 
1s. 2$d. per gall. Solvent 95/160, Is. 2d. to Is. 7d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, 11d. to 1s. 4d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £5 per ton. 
Whizzed, £8 per ton. Hot pressed, £8 ros. to £9 per ton. 
NaPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {13 to {14 10s. perton. Quiet. Flaked, 

£14 to £15 per ton, according to districts. 

Prrca.—Medium soft, 47s. 6d. to 50s. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. Z 

PyRipInE.—90/140, 5s. to 6s. per gall. 90/180, 3s. to 4s. per 

gall. Heavy, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per gall. 


97/99.—2s. 6d. to 
Dark, 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. gd. per lb. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100 % 
AciD BEenzo1c.—ts. 84d. per Ib. 
Acip GAMMA.—~4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip H.—3s. per lb. 
AciID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
AcID SULPHANILIC.—84d. per lb. 
ANILINE OIL,—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
ANILINE Satts.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 
BENZIDINE BAsE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
BENzoic Acip.—1s. 84d. per Ib. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—54d. per Ib. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per Ib. 
DINITHROBENZENE.—8}d. per lb. naked at works. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—({£84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 8d. per Ib. naked at works. 66/68° C. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2sS. 10d. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d. 
B-NAPHTHOL,—Iod. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is, 3d. per lb. 
B-NaPuTHYLAMINE.—3s. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 9d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—3s. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—ts. 8d. per Ib. 
NITROBENZENE.—46d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—IS. 3d. per lb. 
R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per lb. 
Sop1um NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-ToLvuIDINE.—8d. per Ib. 
p-ToLvuIDINE.—1s. Iod. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb, 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. od. per Ib. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LiME.—Brown, {10 5s. per ton. Good demand. 
Grey, £14 Ios. to {15 per ton. Liquor, 9d. per gall. 
CHARCOAL.—{6 to {9 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Foreign competition severe. 
Iron Liguor.—is. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. 
RED Liguor.—od. to tod. per gall. 
Woop CrEosoTEe.—1ts. 9d. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop NapuTHa, MIScIBLE.—3s. IId. to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
48. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—{4 to £5 per ton. 
BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—£40 158. per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 643d. to Is. 3d. per lb., according to 

quality ; Crimson, ts. 4d. to Is. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. 9d. per lb. 
BARYTES.—£3 Ios. to £6 15s. per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£25 to {27 10s. per ton, according to quantity. 
CARBON BiLack.—54d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{45 to £55 per ton, according to quantity. 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3S. 9d. per Ib. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DARK.—5d. to 64. per Ib. 
Lamp Biack.—{35 per ton, barrels free. 
LEAD HyPposuLPHITE.—od. per Ib. 
LITHOPHONE, 30%.—{22 Ios. per ton. 
MINBRAL RUBBER “‘ RUBPRON.”’—£13 12S. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London. 
SULPHUR.—{9 to {11 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SULPHUR Precip. B.P.—£47 Ios. to £55 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. per Ib., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 2d. to 6s. 4d. per Ib. 
ZINC SULPHUR.—Is. per lb. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acip, AcETICc, PurE, 80%.—£39 per ton ex wharf London in glass 
containers. 

AcID, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. per Ib. 

AciD, BENzoic, B.P.—2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per oz., according to quantity. 


o* 





£75 pes ton. 


Is. per gall. 24° Tw. 
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AciIp, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 4os. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—1g9s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, CITRIC.—2s. to 2s. 2d. per lb. Less 5%. 

Acip, GALLIc.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

AcID, PyRoGALiic, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per lb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

er Ib. 

ace, Saticytic, B.P. putv.—is. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
nical.—1o4d. to 114d. per Ib. 

Acip, TANNICc B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 44d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per Ib., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—S8s. to 8s. 3d. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—{£37 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per lb. 

ATROPINE SULPHATE.—9s. per OZ. 

BaRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BIsMUTH CARBONATE.—9s. 9d. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH CITRATE.—9s. 3d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—Ss. od. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—Ss. 3d. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 9d. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH OXIDE.—12s. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—1I0s. 9d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 9d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. QOts. Is. o$d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. QOts. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts., 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BromIpDEs.—Ammonium, Is. 113d. to 2s. 1d. per lb. ; potassium, 
Is. 81d. to 1s. o3d. per lb.; sodium, 1s, 103d. to 2s. per Ib. ; 
granulated, $d. per lb. less ; all spot. Large quantities at lower 
rates. 

Catcium LacTaTE.—B.P., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. 

CamMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per lb. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 7$d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

ErHers.—S.G. -730—11d. to Is. od. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FoRMALDEHYDE.—{39 per ton, in barrels ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4s. 9d. to 5s. per lb. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—39s. per Oz. 

HypDRasTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per 
Oz. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VoLs.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyYDROQUINONE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

HyYPoOPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 3s. 6d. per lb., for 28 lb. lots; potas- 
sium, 4s. Id. per lb. ; sodium, 4s. per Ib. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per lb. Green, 
2s. 9d. to 3s. 2d. perlb. ; U.S.P., 2s. 7d. to 2s. 10d. per lb. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 83d. to 93d. per oz. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, £31 per ton net. 

MAGNEsIuM OxIDE.—Light commercial, £62 Ios. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb., in 1 cwt. lots. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 21s. per lb. net for January 
delivery ; Synthetic, 9s. to 10s. per lb.; Synthetic detached 
crystals, 9s. to 12s. 6d. per Ib., according to quantity ; Liquid 
(95%), 9s. 6d. per lb. 

MERcURIALS B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, 7s. 6d. to 7s. 7d. 
per lb., levig., 7s. to 7s. 1d. per lb. ; Corrosive Sublimate, Lump, 
5s. od. to 5s. 10d. per lb., Powder, 5s. 2d. to 5s. 3d. per Ib. ; 
White Precipitate, Lump, 5s. 11d. to 6s. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 1d. to 6s. 2d. per lb. ; Calomel, 
6s. 4d. to 6s. 5d. per lb.; Yellow Oxide, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. 
per lb. ; Persulph., B.P.C., 6s. 1d. to 6s. 2d. per lb. ; Sulph. nig., 
5s. 10d. to 5s. 11d. perlb. Special prices for larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 5d. to Is. gd. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—9s. to 9s. 3d. per Ib. 

METOL.—9s. to 11s. 6d. per lb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. gd. fer lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. Id. to 1s. 4d. per Ib. 

PHENACETIN.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per Ib. 

PHENAZONE.—4s. to 4s. 3d. per lb. 

PNMENOLPHTHALEIN.—6s. to 6s. 3d. per lb. 

Potassium BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—98&. per 
cwt., less 2} per cent. 


Tech- 





Potassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. per lb.; U.S.P., 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

Potassium IopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 

Potassium METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., 1-cwt. kegs included, 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTassIuM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins. 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—47s. per lb. ; 1n quantity lower. 

SALOL.—2s. 4d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM BENzoaTE, B.P.—ts. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per lb. 

SopiuM CitraTE, B.P.C., 1911—2s. 1d. to 2s. 4d. per Ib.,* B.P.C. 
1923—2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. perlb. U.S.P., 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. per Ib., 
according to quantity. 

SopIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in I-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—1I6s. per Ib. 

SODIUM PoTASsIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—95s. to I00s. per 
cwt. Crystals, 4s. per cwt. extra. 

SopiuM SALICYLATE.—Powder, Is. 6d. to Is. gd. per lb. Crystal, 
Is. 7d. to 1s. 10d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.-—Iod. to 1s. 1d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {28 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—6s. 9d. to 7s. per lb. 

TaRTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 6d. to 9s. od. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer, Natural, 14s. 3d. per lb. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—1I0sS. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 3d. per Ib. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL—2s. per lb. 
BBNZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—=2s. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—1I58. 6d. per lb. 
CouMARIN.—9S. 6d. per lb. 
CITRONELLOL.—13s. 6d. per Ib. 
CiTRAL.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s, per lb. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
EUGENOL.—Ios. 6d. per lb. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—23s. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to 11s. per lb. 
HELIOTROPINE.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Iso EUGENOL.—14s. 6d. per Ib. 
LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 15s. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, ros. 6d. per lb. 
LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Shui Oil, 14s. 6d. per lb. Ex Bois de 
Rose, 18s. 6d. per Ib. 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—8s. 6d. per Ib. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. per Ib. 
Musk KETONE.—35s. per Ib. 
Musk XYLOL.—7s. per Ib. 
NEROLIN.—3s. 6d. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—1IIs. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—lIos. 6d. ver lb. 
RHODINOL.—38s. per Ib. 
SAFROL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
VANILLIN.—16s. 6d. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., ros. 6d. per lb. 
ANISE OIL.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—26s. per Ib. 
BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—z2o0s. per Ib. 
CAMPHOR OIL.—od. per Ib. 
CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—1z2s. per lb. 
CINNAMON OIL LEAF.—6s. gd. per oz, 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—7s. 3d. per lb. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. per lb., c.i.f. U.K. port. 
pure, 2s. per lb. 

CLovE OIL (PuRE 90/92%).—7s. 3d. per Ib. 
EUCALYPTUS OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.—2s. 1d. per lb. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 48/50%, Esters, 15s. 9d. per Ib. 
LEMON OIL.—16s. per Ib. 
LEMONGRASS O1L.—4s. 3d. per lb. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.— 358. per lb. 
Otto oF Rose O1r.—Anatolian, 35s. per oz. 
Parma Rosa OIL.—13s. god. per Ib. 
PEPPERMINT O1..—Wayne County, 14s. 6d. per lb.; Japanese, 8s. 3d 

per lb. 
PETITGRAIN.—7s. 3d. per lb. 

90/95%, 16s. 6d. per Ib. 


Ceylon, 


Bulgarian, 75s. per oz. 


Sandalwood, Mysore, 26s. 6d. per Ib., 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe CHEmicaL AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, August 23, 1928. 
He chemical trade during the current week is remaining fair, 
ind prices on the whole continue without change. Export 
lemand has sensibly improved and quite a fair volume of 
business has been transacted. 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE.—The advance noted in our last issue is well maintained, 
and the market is extremely firm at 470 to £73 per ton, with 
small supplies available. 

\cip AcETIC.—Unchanged, 

\cip Formic is firm at £47 per ton for 85°,, and an advance ir 
this article is not unlikely. 

\cip Lactic.—Unchanged at £43 per ton for 50°, by weight. 

\cip OxaLic.—Firm at £31 to £33 per ton with a good demand. 

\ciD TARTARIC is only in poor demand, and price inclined to be 
somewhat firmer at about Is. 3}d. to 1s. 4d. per Ib. 

\MMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Unchanged. 

\LUMINA SULPHATE.—-Extremely firm and price well held at £6 1os, 
per ton for 17/18°%% iron free. 

\RSENIC.— Unchanged. 
CHLORIDE OF Barium.—The market is practically bare 
are nominal at £9 Ios. to #10 per ton, ex store. 
COPPER SULPHATE is unchanged at about £24 per ton, with a fair 
demand considering the season. 

CREAM OF TARTAR is only in short demand, and is quoted at {100 
per ton less 23% for B.P. 99/100°%%. 

FORMALDEHYDE is a bright spot at £39 Ios. to £40 Ios. for 40% by 
volume and an advance is not unlikely here. 

LEAD ACETATE.—Unchanged at 442 Ios. and 441 for white and 
brown respectively, with market firm. 

LEAD NITRATE.—Unchanged at £37 per ton. 

Lime ACETATE continues very firm with an advancing tendency. 

METHYL ACETONE is in demand for limited supplies available at 
£57 to £59 per ton for 45°59. 


and prices 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE.—Unchanged. 

Potassium CHLORATE.—-Unchanged at £28 to £28 tos. per ton. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE is firm at 5}d. per lb. for B.P 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE is firm at £63 Ios. to £65 Ios. per ton with 
demand good. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—Very firm at {21 to £22 per ton with a fair 
demand. : i 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE is very firm, and price is unchanged at {12 
to £13 per ton. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE is also firm at 44d. to 5d. per Ib 
quantity and delivery. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 


LOS 


according to 


Unchanged at British makers’ figures. 

TARTAR EmeEtic.—Market is firm at 11}d. per lb. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Unchanged at about 
good demand. 


{11 10s. per ton, with a 
Coal Tar Products 
THERE is little change to report in the market for coal tar products 

from last week, and supplies of benzols, naphthas, etc., are still 

difficult to obtain. 

Motor BENZOL is quoted at 1s. 5d. per gallon on rails 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA remains firm at Is. i}d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works 

HEAVY NAPHTHA remains at Is. td. to Is. 1}d. per gallon on rails 

CREOSOTE OIL is still weak, the price in the North being about 6d 
per gallon, f.o.r., and 6$d. per gallon in London 

CRESYLIC AcID remains very weak, the 98/100% quality being 
quoted at 2s. 2d. per gallon, f.o.b., while the dark quality, 
95/97%, is quoted at about Is. rod. per gallon, f.o.b. naked. 

NAPHTHALENE.—There is a steady demand, and prices are likely 
to stiffen. At present, however, prices are unchanged trom 
last week. t.e., the 74/76 quality is quoted at 45 per ton, and 
the 76 78 quality at #6 to 46 Ios. per ton 

PITCH remains weak and values vary according to port 
value is about 50s., f.o.b. 


nominal 





Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon, August 22.—-LINSEED was firm and 5s. to 7s. 6d. per 


ton higher. Spot, ex mill, 29; August, £28 ; September-December 
{28 2s. 6d.; January-April, £28 12s. 6d.; and May-August, 
#28 17s. 6d., naked. RAPE O1L was nominal. Crude extracted, 
{40 Ios.; technical refined, £42 1los., naked, ex-wharf. CoTToNn 
( 


+ 
IL quiet. Egyptian crude, £32 ; refined common edible, £37 10s. ; 
deodorised, £39 I0os., maked. TURPENTINE inactive. American, 
spot, 42s. ; September-December, 43s. per cwt. 
Hutt, August 22.—LINsEED O1L.—Spot and August, #28 2s. 6d. ; 


September-December, £28 5s.; January-April, {£28 10s. per 
ton, naked. Cotton Ort—Bombay crude, £28 tos. Egyptian 
crude, {29 5s.; edible refined, £33 10s.; technical, £32 10s. ; 


deodorised, £35 10s. per ton, naked. PALM KERNEL O1L.—Crushed, 
54 per cent., £37 per ton. GROUNDNUT O1L.—Crushed/extracted, 


£39; deodorised, £43 per ton. Soya O1L.—Extracted and crushed, 
£32; deodorised, £35 los. per ton. Rape O1L.—Crude/extracted, 
£40 15s. ; refined, £42 15s. per ton, net cash terms, ex mill. CASTOR 


OIL, Cop O11 and TURPENTINE unchanged. 





Nitrogen Products 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—tThe price of sulphate of ammonia for 
exports remains unchanged at 49 3s. 6d.—£9 5s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
U.K. port in single bags, for prompt shipment. A price of 2s. per 
ton higher is quoted for September shipments. After that date 
the increases each month are a little greater. Good buying is 
reported in extra European markets. The home market continues 
dull, with few fresh purchasers. Producers in certain areas are 
busy delivering commitments to fertiliser manufacturers. 

Nitvate of Soda.-—As anticipated on this page, the new central 
sales organisation has now come into being. The Guggenheim and 
other American interests have aside, so the new selling 
organisation will control only about 85 per cent. of the nitrate pro- 
duced. Incidentally, the Chilean Government have stated that 
outsiders will not be eligible for any subsidy which they might think 
fit to give tothe industry. Apparently the new selling body propose 
re-organising the distribution of nitrate in Continental markets. It 
is gathered, from the meagre reports available, that they will 
follow the sulphate producers here and quote a price delivered to 
consumer’s nearest station, giving rebates to merchants in accord- 
ance with quantities handled. New price for the United 
Kingdom and Continental coquntries are awaited with considerable 
interest. The plans of re-organisation have been accompanied by 


stood 


scales 


the announcement of a price for August shipments of 16s. per metric 
quintal f.a.s. Chile. The price is to be raised by $d. a fortnight 
until a price of 16s, 7d. is reached for January shipments. As these 
prices have been announced only a day or two, it is as yet quite 
impossible for any eftects to have become known. Current opinion is 
inclined to the view that the previous uncertainty concerning prices 
and methods of sale has caused buyers to withhold, and that the 
fresh announcement will result in an immediate increase of business. 
The production is now about 265,000 tons per month, but an increase 
up to 300,000 tons is foreshadowed in well-informed circles. 





Prices of Citrates 
May AND BAKER, LTD., advise an increase of twopence per lb. in the 
prices of citrates, which are now quoted as follows : 


List. 28 Ib. 
Potassium Citrate BP. o.oo ssc casi css s. od 2s. 8d. lb. 
Sodvum Citrate B: PC... 1923 .6...2.6.2-. 2s. od. 2s. 8d 
sodium Citrate B.P.C. 19rd 2.066005 2s. 6d. 2s. 5d. 
Iron Citrate and Ammonia B.P........ 2s. 11d 2s. 10d 


Iron Citrate and Ammonia Green Scales 3s. 4d 38. 3d. 
Special rates apply for quantities and contracts. 





South Wales By-Products 
SouTH WALEs by-product activities remain featureless, though 
better business has been done. The after-holiday demand for pitch 
has not materialised, buying being on a moderate scale with values 
unchanged at from 56s. to 60s. per ton delivered. Crude tar, which 
is in slightly better demand, is unchanged at from 55s. to 60s. per 


ton f.o.r. maker’s works. Refined tars continue to have a fair 
demand, with values unchanged, coke oven tar selling at from 7d. 
to 8d. per gallon delivered, and gasworks tar at from 74d. to 7}d. 
per gallon delivered. Crude naphthalene has only a moderate call 


round about 8os. per ton f.o.r. maker’s works, while the same remark 
applies to whizzed round about gos. per ton f.o.r, maker’s works, 
Patent fuel and coke exports are slightly better, but are still a 
long way from being satisfactory. Patent fuel, ex-ship Cardiff 
continues to sell at from 20s. 6d. to 22s. per ton; ex-ship Swansea 


6d. less. Coke, best foundry, 32s. 6d. to 37s. per ton, furnace 
19s. to 2Is., and other sorts from 25s. to 32s. 6d. per ton. Oil 
imports during the last four ascertained weeks amounted to 


34,030,400 gallons. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AGE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinion. 

















Glasgou {ugust 22, 1928. 
Bus ss heavy chemical market has shown a slight 
p ? uring the past week with more inquiries, par- 
export There has been little or no change in 
iT ~ 
Industrial Chemicals 
\ NI B.G.S {70 to 473 per ton, ex store, according te 
\ \ 8 / 1 g 56 to £67 ) 
] ind packing U.K. ports 
eX } rf: 8o 37 10s 
B ( stais, g t small 
2 t packe n bags 
( Icke ( ys “3 Quoted of € ) € io 
UK s : 
I ) spot delivery Is ) ess 
S J s ; D ess 5 ex W t 
1 Us S \ Arsenic 
\ Dy Ss q Ss 
ks g 
\ + 2 = + x stat + kc 
S 10 O ( the Continent at 34d. pe 
Spot ted 24d. pe b.. ex store 1 
\ S 2 15s t ex works 144 t\ 
5 s TOS t learsenicate tv 20s. px 
\ I B.P. ¢ s s.—OQuoted Is. 44 b ss 5 
this robably be s! 
A > {) 5 10s. pe tor Es Ix ) ts 
» t Ss er ton, ex 
\ } s Quote 8 7s. 6d. per to UIs rts 
ts ent ) the (¢ nt Crystai me quote 
8 ros. 1 ¢ aie ethene 
\ ANHY 5.) ed 9 er lb., carriage ] ( 
+ oon xt d ret ble 
A : BONATE J 37 per ton ; powdered, #39 per tor 
. 5 cw SHS ered or f.0.b. U_K. ports 
Ay ‘ I Dp, 880 Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib 
ered ) gt tity i 
AMMONIA MURIATE Grey galvanisers’ crvstals of British mam 
quoted f21 to 422 per ton, ex station Fine white 
stals offered from the Continent at about 417 5s. per ton 
U.K. ports 
AN yY OXIDE, 98 100 Spot material available at about 
#44 per ton, ex stor but considerably cheaper prices are 























ARS WY? I On ofter for prompt despatch fro1 
‘S at ) ex wl Spot materi 1 {20 pe 
ex store 

b ( 98/10 English material on offer at £7 5s 

ex stor Continental quoted £7 per ton, c.i.f. U.K 

I St scarce for spot deliverv and price roun¢ 

9 per ton, ex store named. Offered from the Continer 
bout 47 15s. per tor i.f. U.K. ports. 

I ‘\G POWDE! British manufacturers’ contract price t 

nsumers, {6 12s. 6d. per ton delivered, minimum 4-to1 
S Cont ] at 46 10s. per ton, ex whari 
( RID} manufacturers price, #4 55. to 
4 1§s. 1 ton, according to quantity and point of delivery 
( tinent aterial on offer at £3 12s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K 

( ERAS, GREEN Unch ed at about #3 Ios. per ton, f.o.1 
ks or 44 12s. 6d. per ton. f.o.b. U.K. ports for export 

( SULPHATI On ofter from the Continent at about £23 15s 

er to U.K. ports, but spot parcels of British material 
ftere yout £23 per ton, ex store 

For 40 Quoted £35 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

SI nm on offer at 435 per ton, ex store 
GI ER SAI English material unchanged at 44 per ton, ex 
store or station Continental quoted £2 I5s. per ton, C.i.f 


U.K. ports 





LEA RED Imported material on ofter at £31 per ton, ex store 
Leap, WHITE £35 15s. to £37 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 
LEA (ACETATE White crystals quoted £41 15s. per ton, ex store. 


Brown on ofter at 


about 440 per ton, ex store 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted /8 Ios. per ton, ex store. 


In moderate demand 
Industrial quality 
is. 4d. per gallon, less 2 


METHYLATED SPIRIT 64 O.P., now quoted 


delivered 


POTASSIUM BICHROMATE $id. per Ib., delivered, minimum 4-tor 
lots Under 4-ton lots, 4d. per lb. extra 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE, 96 98°, Quoted £25 10s. per ton, « 
U.KX. ports ; crystals, 30s. per tonextra. B.P. quality crystals 


or powder 
POTASSIUM 


oftered at 432 per ton, c.i.f.U.IX. ports 

CHLORATI PowbDER.—RKather cheape? 
ind price named from Continent now about £22 15s. per ton 
c.i.f. UX. ports. Crystals, 20s per ton etxtra 

POTASSIUM NITRATE Refined granulated quality, quoted £19 2s, 6d 
per ton, c.if. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 


#20 IOs, per ton, ex store 


993 100° 


> 


POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CRYSTALS. 


ex whart 


Ouoted 5}d pet lb., 














POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW) Rather scarcer for spot de 
live 10ow Ogd. per Ib., ex store Oftered from the Cor 
tine t 63d. per lb., ex wharf, prompt shipment 

ss) ( SI Powdered, 98 99 £17 17s. 6d. per ton; solid 
76 (77 I4 10s. per ton and 70,72 $13 12s. 6d per tor 

m lots, carriage paid on contract. Spot materia 
ert extra 

SODIUM ACETATE.—Spot terial on ofte bout #22 per ton, « 
store 

Sop B ’N Refined recrvstallised 10 10s. per te 
ex statior M.W. quality, 30s. per ton less 

SO Mu. Bi Quoted 3d. per Ib., delivered buvers 
“ ks, m j-ton lots Under j and over 2 ton lots 
| er It Under 2 ton lots, 34d. per lb 

S CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS 5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
] or station Powdered or pea quality, 27s. Od. per to! 
extra Light soda ash, 47 3s. od. per ton, ex quay, minimu! 
j-ton lots, with various reductions for contract 


English manutacture 
4-ton lots. 
minimun 


SopiuM HyPposvuLPHITE Large crvstals of 
quoted 45 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimun 


ls on ofter at 414 15s. per ton, ex-station 





4-ton lots 
SODIUM NITRITE, 100 
SODIUM PRUSSIATE 


43d per lt 


ex store 


Spot material quote 


Quoted 419 10s. per ton 
In moderate demand 


»., eX Store 


SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE Prices, 50s. per ton, ex works ; 
52s. od. per ton, delivered for unground quality. Ground 


quality. 2s. 6d. per ton extra 





SODIUM SULPHIDE Prices for home consumption—solid, 60/62 
broken, 60/62 #10 per ton; crystals, 30/32°%, 
+r ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, mini- 
lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot 

lai, 58. per ton extra 
Flowers, #12 per ton roll, 10 15s. per ton; rock, 


{10 I2s. 6d per ton; ground American, #9 5S. per ton; ex 


O} British materia!, 98, 100' quoted 424 15s. pet 
ton, f.o.b. U.K ports 98 100°, solid. on ofter from the 
Continent at about #21 15S. perton,c.1.1 Ux ports Powdered 
20s. per ton extra 

SULPHATE.—Quoted /11 per ton, ex wharf, prompt shipment 
the Continent 


al 


bove 





prices are for bulk business and are not ti 


ible to small parcels 








Flour-Bleaching and Dermatitis Among Bakers 
THE spread of dermatitis among bakers was discussed at the 
annual conference of the Amalgamated Union of Operativ: 
Bakers and Confectioners at Cardiff on Monday. Mr. Alexander 
Taylor said that even if they could prove that the bleaching 
of the flour was the cause of dermatitis they could not hope that 
the millers would remove the expensive machinery they had 
installed. He had no doubt that stomach troubles were due 
to the same ingredient in the flour which caused dermatitis 
among bakers. A resolution was passed which included an 
appeal for the assistance of the appropriateGovernment Depart 
ment. Mr. W. Banfield, general secretary, said that the Union 
was prepared to put down its share of the money to pay for a 
thorough investigation of the whole matter. Interviewed by 
a reporter on Tuesday, the secretary of the National Associa 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers, said that 
dermatitis was already the subject of joint investigations by 
the Ministry of Health, the millers, the master bakers, and the 
operatives’ union. With regard to bleaching, this had been the 
subject of a special inquiry and the conclusion reached was that 
there was not a tittle of evidence to associate bleaching with 
the incidence of the disease. 
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The World’s Best Grinder 


The MIRACLE’>:* MILL 


GRINDER™~ DRESSER—ELEVATOR 


(Three machines in one) 


Grinds in One Operation 
to desired fineness 









Chemicals Gums 
Fertilisers Bitumen 
Paper Wood Chips 
Sugar Offals 

Bones Roots 

Spices Grasses 


Waste Products, etc., etc. 








Designed to meet All Requirements 


4 Models : 14 Sizes 








Belt or Direct Motor 
Driven. 


COOL : DUSTLESS 
COMPACT 
ACCESSIBLE 


‘*MIRACLE & 
ty MILL” 






SIMPLE TO INSTAL 


LONDON DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY. GREASE AND HEAVY MOISTURE CONTENTS NOT DETRIMENTAL. 


Write for full particulars and catalogue: 


MAYHEW, RAMSAY & CO., Limited, 


Chemical & Grinding Engineers 11 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 Telephones : Victoria 6932 (3 lines) 
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. 
Manchester Chemical Market 
‘From OUR Own CORRESPONDENT., 
Manchester, August 23, 1928. 
\ continued better tone than at the beginning of the month 
© Observed in the chemical market here, and traders are 
looking for a gradual improvement during the next few weeks. 
[here has been a fair demand about this week for a good range 
of products, although still largely for near delivery, whilst 
onsumers against contracts are for the most part specifying 
for regular deliveries. Among merchants the complaint is of 


1s TO 


the very narrow margins at which business has to be transacted. 
Heavy Chemicals 

For chlorate of soda enquiry this week has been of moderate 
extent and at round 2d. per Ib. the tendency seems to be easy. 
Bicarbonate of soda keeps up very well at {10 Ios. per ton, and 
a not unsatisfactory flow of business, chiefly against contracts, 
has been reported. The demand for caustic soda is on steady 
lines and prices are firm at from £13 7s. 6d. to £15 7s. Od. per 
There is a fair enquiry about for 
prussiate of soda, and prices in this section are well held at from 
43d. to 54d. per lb., according to quantity. Phosphate of 
soda is steady at about {12 Ios. per ton, although the demand 
this week has been rather poor. With regard to saltcake 
current offers remain on a contract basis of £2 12s. 6d. per 
ton, with a moderate business being put through. There is a 
fair amount of enquiry about for hyposulphite of soda, with 
commercial on offer at round £9 15s. per ton and photographic 
at from #15 Ios. to £16. The price position of bleaching 
powder shows little change, and a quietly steady business in this 
material is being put through on the basis of #7 perton. Sul- 
phideof sodium meets with a ratherslowdemand still, but values 
keep up fairly well at round recent levels, the commercial 
quality offering at up to £8 per ton and the 60-65 per cent. 
solid material at from 49 Ios. to 10. Bichromate of soda is 
attracting a moderate amount of attention from buyers, and 
values are maintained at round 33d. per lb. In the case of 


ton 


acc ording to srade. 


alkali, quotations for contract deliveries are well held at 
£6 2s. 6d. per ton, and enquiry during the past week has 


been on steady lines. 

\ quiet business has been transacted in carbonate of potash, 
and prices have been maintained at from {25 to {25 10s. per 
ton. Permanganate of potash is not too active, but at 5d. to 53d. 
per lb. for the B.P. quality and 4d. per lb. for the commercial 
little change in values has occurred. Enquiry for chlorate of 
potash is of comparatively limited extent, with offers still at 
about 2{d. per lb. Yellow prussiate of potash is well held at 
from 63d. to 74d. per lb., and a quietly steady trade in this 
product is being done. Caustic potash is in moderate request 
at £33 5S. per ton for prompt delivery of one to five-ton lots. 

So far as arsenic is concerned, the price position is much the 
same as at last report, a quiet demand being met with at round 
£17 per ton at the mines for white powdered Cornish makes. 
With regard to sulphate of copper, current quotations vary 
between £25 Ios. per ton and buying interest in this section 
keeps up fairly well. Enquiry for acetate of lime is rather slow, 
with the brown material obtainable at from {8 ros. to £9 per 
ton and the grey at about {16 10s. perton. Only a quiet trade 
iS passing in the case of acetate of lead, and there has been some 
shading of prices during the past week, with brown down to 
£38 10s. per ton and white at about £40. Nitrate of lead is in 
moderate request at £36 to £36 Ios. per ton. 

Acids and Tar Products 

Otters of citric acid for prompt delivery have been on the 
short and values this week have displayed a firmer 
tendency, current offers being at 1s. 11d. to 2s. per lb. Tar- 
taric acid is steady at Is. 4d. per lb., and a moderate business 
in this material has been reported. Only a quiet trade is 

in oxalic acid, but at round 34d. per Ib. prices are 
held. Acetic acid is moving off in fair quantities at £36 per 
ton for the 


gla ial. 


side 


passing 
passing 


So per cent. commercial grade and {67 for the 


Business in pitch remains quiet with quotations nominal at 
to #2 7s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. Carbolic acid is quiet 
in the case of crude at from 2s, Id. to 2s. 2d. per 
gallon, with crystals in fair request, and unchanged on the 
week at about 63d. per lb. A moderate enquiry is reported 
6gd. per gallon. Solvent naphtha is 
attention at from Is. 1d. to Is. 2d. per gallon. 


s 


from #2 5s 


anda easy 


for creosoted oil at 


attracting some 


Alumina Cement 
Production of Requisite High-Alumina Slags 


THE production in the blast furnace of high-alumina slags for 
the manufacture of alumina cement forms the subject of an 
investigation recently conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, at its North Central Ex- 
periment Station, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The Bureau's 
experimental six-ton blast furnace was operated on a charge 
ot bauxite, limestone, iron ore, and cast iron turnings. During 
a three-week test about 70 tons of high alumina slag were pro- 
duced. The production of this slag offered no difficulty. Blast 
pressure, an indicator of general furnace operation, was uni- 
formly low. Only moderate blast temperatures were obtained, 
the average for the period being 885° F. 
Feasibility of, Blast Furnace Method 

rhere seems little doubt as to the feasibility of operating 
a blast furnace on a charge of bauxite, limestone, and iron ore, 
so as to produce a substantial amount of iron and a slag which 
falls within the range of composition of alumina cements. 
The iron oxide in slag made in a blast furnace would differ 
from alumina cements made by simple fusion of raw materials, 
because most of the iron in the bauxite would be reduced to 
the metallic state in the blast furnace and recovered under 
proper conditions as low-sulphur metal. 

One object of the experiment, conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines in co-operation with the Aluminum Co. of America, 
was to determine whether the so-called Pedersen process can 
be applied to the blast furnace. This process consists of smelt- 
ing a charge of bauxite, iron ore, and limestone, and results 
in two products. One is a slag containing about 50 per cent. 
of oxide of aluminum, and is intended for use in manufacturing 
aluminum, and the other is iron low in sulphur. 

Blast-furnace slag is now recognised as a satisfactory and 
economical raw material for making Portland cement. It is 
reported that in 1926 an important steel interest used well over 
1 million tons of slag in producing about 2} million long tons 
of cement. This is equivalent to about } ton of slag for each 
ton of cement. Alumina cement can be made direct in the 
blast furnace. Its physical character would have to be changed 
by grinding, but no change in its chemical composition would 
be necessary, 

Value of Alumina Cement 

This type of cement was of special value to the French Army 
during the war for the construction of gun emplacements and 
roads. It is characterised by its high alumina content and high 
strength at early periods. Since the war, interest has steadily 
increased in its application to general construction work in 
which time has economic importance. Raw materials and 
technical details connected with the manufacture of alumina 
cement and Portland cement differ markedly. Most of the 
alumina cement is made by secret or patented process, involv- 
ing partial or complete fusion of the raw materials. 

In considering the cost of operating a blast furnace to pro- 
duce alumina cement, the geographical location of the furnace 
is important. Owing to the advantages of obtaining cheap 
imported bauxite, cost estimates made by the Bureau of Mines 
have assumed that the furnace site is along the North Atlantic 
coast. The Bureau’s preliminary cost study indicates that 
1 ton of metal and 1 to 1} tons of slag can be produced in the 
blast furnace for about $25 to $30, allowing no credit for sur- 
plus gas. If 1 ton of alumina cement is worth $30 and 1 ton of 
pig iron $20, the combined value of these two products 
would be $50, which leaves an attractive margin for grinding 
the slag, marketing costs, and profit. In addition to the value 
of the cement and iron produced, a substantial credit for the 
surplus gas could be obtained in industrial centres or particu 
larly in steel plants. 

For the location of a 
localities where 


furnace for the use of this 
limestone, bauxite, and scrap 
assembled obviously have a preference, for economic reasons 
Attention, therefore, turns at once to the Southern States 
The successful beneficiation of high-silica bauxites, a problem 
under investigation by the Bureau of Mines at its Southern 
Experiment Station, would make large tonnages of low-grade 
bauxite available for the manufacture of aluminum as well as 
alumina cement. Further details regarding this matter are 
given in Serial 2,869, by T. L. Joseph, copies of which may be 


pre CESS 


coke can be 


obtained from the United States Bureau of Mines, Depart 
Washington, 


ment of Commerce, DG. 
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Raymond Mills | 


Superfine 
Products 


Messrs. Briton Ferry Chemical Co. 
Crookston Bros., Ltd. 
Cresco Fertilizers, Ltd. 


Nobels Industries, Ltd. Superphosphates 
L. Berger & Sons, Ltd. 


Cosmic Crayon Co. 
Golden Valley Ochre Co. 


Typke & King, Ltd. —___. Oxides & Ochres 





Malehurst Barytes Co., Ltd. J Barytes 


Strontium Products, Ltd. __.—s«-« Strontium 


Albright & Wilson, Ltd. 

Cowburn & Cowpar 

B. Laporte, Ltd. 

Western Chemical Co. _ Chemicals 


Please request our Technical Dept. to study your problem 
to suit your particular material. 














Z Telephone-Wolborn 12178 Cable & Telegraphic Address Lopulco, Weslcent Zongon” 
WORKS - “DERBY = “ERITH 


Raymond Mills 


BRITISH BUILT 





( , GRINDING & PULVERIZING OFFICES 
11, Southampton Row. London, WC1. 
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Company News 


CHEMICAL MILAN The 
August 23 of 50,000 shares each of 1,000 lire at 


MONTE« 
nounced on 


251 lire per cent 


ATINI Co. OF issue Was 


United TurKEY Rep.—dAn interim dividend has been 
declared on the ordinary shares of 3 per cent., actual, less 
tax, payable on September 7 

NoRTH BROKEN HirLit.—lIt is announced that dividend 
No. 75 of 2s. per share, less income tax, has been declared 
payable on September 28 to shareholders on the register on 
August 29 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co.—The income for the half year 
¢ June 30 was $7,126,247, against $4,287,183 in the corres 


ponding period of 1927. The expenses absorbed $394,505, 
taxes $565,814, depreciation $773,551, and insurance $305,854, 
] ng net profits of $5,086,521, against $2,802,630 Dividends 








on the preferred shares required $267,378, and on the common 
shares $1,673,384, both being unchanged, and the surplus 
was $3,145,759, compared with $861,868 a year ago 

AMERICAN PoTasH AND CHEMICAL Co.—For the vear ended 
December 31, 1927, the net profit after all charges, including 
cepre itio! but before Federal taxes, was 3907,521 The 

t profit for the first six months of this vear was $874,417 
[he issu om | of the corporation consists of 528,390 shares 

par value, and the corporation now has no Preferred 
s mds, or notes outstanding and no bank indebted 
ectors have declared a dividend of 50 cents per share 

on the capital stock, of which 25 cents cover the quarter ended 
June 30, 1928, and 25 cents cover the quarter ending September 
30 next 

I S NER AND Co The directors report that after 
prov g f directors’ remuneration, and also charging 
455,077 for repairs and depreciation, the profit for the vear 
{ L ui\ 3! last 1S $70,533 The directors have placed 

) » to revenue reserve and recommend dividend of 4 
I cent. for the year on the ordinary shares, leaving a balance 
ot £37,791 to carry forward A profit of 414,835 arising from 
the sale of part of the investments, has been placed to revenue 
reserve, together with £15,164 from income-tax reserve, which 
sum will not be required for taxation purposes, thereby raising 
the reserve to £110,001 

Unxirep INDIGO AND CHEMICAL Co., Lrp At a meeting of 
the directors of this company held on August 20, it was 


ed to recommend the payment of the following dividends 





forthwith, viz—5 per cent. per annum for the six months 
ended June 30, 1928, on the ordinary shares, subject to income 
tax 48. in the ¢; a further dividend of 33 per cent. less 
income tax at 4s. in the / nr the ordinary shares, making 8} 
per ce for the year ended June 30, 1928; also a Sbiher 
dividend of 3} per cent. less income tax at 4s. 1n the ¥ on the 
preference shares, making 8} per cent. for the vear ended 
June 30th, 1928; and that the transfer books of the company 


I cl _ from lusive The 


August 28 to September 5, in 








dividends will be payable on September 8, 1928 
Carico PRI ERS’ AssocraTion.—After providing £502,833 
r maintenance, depreciation, repairs, renewals and upkeep 
128,000 for debenture interest, the accounts for the 
tw months ended June 30, 1928, show a net profit of 
421.317, against {223,496 last year, which, with 452,908 
brought forward, makes the total to the credit of the profit 
loss account £474,315. Out of-this sum an interim 
dividend for the half-year ended December 31, 1927, amounting 


has already 
leaving £398,913, and the 
1 


been paid on the preference shares 
directors have resolved to recommend 
idend be declared on the Prefer 


to £75,402 


to the shareholders that a div 


ence shares for the half-year ended June 30 last at the rate of 
r annum (less income tax), and on the ordinary 
vear a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent 





pel 
income tax), the same as last vear, leaving the 


sum of £172,705 to be carried forward 





Nitrogen Fixation in the Netherlands 
[HE FAUSER PROCESS will probably be used at the proj 
nitrogen fixation plant which, it is reported, is to be erected in the 
Netherlands. It is stated that the Belgian firm of Coppee will be 
responsible for the erection of the plant. Production of 
tons of ammonium sulphate annually is contemplated 
ammonium sulphate is only produced as a by-product 


yosed 


100,000 
\t present 








New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 

This list has been specially compiled for us from officta? 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 
arranged to refer any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks, 
and Designs. 

Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Mark 
] TQ28. 


GLOSSINOL. 





o1.880 ‘lass I hemica substances sed in nenu 
491,8 ( Cl | I I used in mam 
factures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti 
corrosives. British By-products, Ltd., Abbey House, Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 manufacturers 
and dealers in paints and enamels May 29, 1928 

DURFERRII 

192,455. Class 1. A coupound of inorganic salts for use 
in heat treating steel. Bush, Beach and Gent, Ltd., 24, 
Monument Street, London Oi tee ae chemical merchants 
Mey 16. 1928 

ATEN! 

193,170. Class 2. Chemical substances used for agri- 
cultural, hcrticultural, veterinary, and sanitary purposes. 
Chas. Pege nd ¢ Ltd., 37, King Wilham Street London 
eA merc! ts July 10, 1028 

The following inquirie abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal’’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inqutirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference num ber and 
country xcept where otherwise stated. 

STEAM VALVES AND STEAM TRaAps.—A firm in Melbourne 


} 


desires to obtain representation of British 
traps and steam valves, air compressors and rubber machinery. 
Reference No. 152.) 

PHARMACEUTICAL PRoOpUCTS An Englishman resident in 
Naples desires a general agency for Italy of first-class British 
firms specialising in oils, fats, and pharmaceutical products 
Reference No. 168.) 

Sova Bean Or_.—A 
fagasta desires to 
Chile of British 
No. 174. 


makers of steam 


agent of Anto- 
Northern 
(Refe rence 


commission 
representation for 
of sova bean oil 


British 
the 
manutacturers 


secure 





French National Acid Plants 
\ BILL has recently been deposited with the French Chamber 
of Deputies which would lease for 30 years the State-owned 
sulphuric acid plant at Sorgues (Vaucluse) to the Société 
Anonyme des Manufactures des Glaces et Produits Chimiques 
de Saint-Gobain, and the State-owned 
sulphuric Bouches-du-Rhéne) to 
the des Etablissements Kuhlmann, for a similar period 
lhese two plants were constructed at the beginning of the 
war, with funds supplied by the State, under the technical 
direction of the Bene h Powder Bureau and of the experts of 
these two companies, and were operated by these two organisa- 
tions under contracts to supply the full output to the French 
Government during the war. The plant at Sorgues was 
designed to produce 49,200 tons of sulphuric acid per month, 
and that at Port-de 


Chauny et Cirey ; 
acid plant of Port-de-Bouc 


Societe 


Bouc 100 tons per day. 





Government Use of Seized Alcohol in U.S.A. 
ALCOHOL amounting to 452,272 gallons was seized by the U.S. 
Government during 1927, in the process of enforcing the 
prohibition law The Government is a large user of alcohol, 
and the seizures effected a saving of $637,231 in the year, the 
largest users being the Department of War and the Navy 
Department. A large amount is used in powder factories, and 


more than 30,000 Government trucks require alcohol as an 
anti-freeze mixture 
whisky 
whisky 


Bonded 


the confiscated 


radiators in the winter. 
medical services, 
demand. 


in their 
seized is used by the 
supplying the whole 
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Pre GV UT IRIE OGIIL” 


System of 
HYDROCHLORIC 


ACID 
ABSORPTION 


"[HESE VESSELS set up Vertically 


one above the other can be 


thoroughly Water Cooled. 


Economies of Floor Space and Efficiency 


of Operation are secured. There are 
no submerged joints. 





In this System an intimate contact of 
the gas with the liquid is secured by 
means of the liquid curtain formed 
by the drops falling from the central 
depression and through which all the 
CoLuMN oF “ ViTREosIL ” ABSORPTION VESSELS. gas must pass. 





Let us Know your Problems 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Specialists in Chemical Works Plant 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


VITREOSIL WORKS 


WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND 
LONDON DEPOT: 28 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

AND AT NEw YorK and Paris 
Telephone Nos, 42 & 43 Wallsend. Telegrams: “Thermal, Wallsend" 


ABC Code, 5th & 6th Editions, & Bentley’s used 
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Dutch East Indies as a Market 


Report on Chemical Trading Conditions 
DeTAILs of chemical imports into the Netherlands East 
Indies are given in a report on trade conditions in 1927, 
which has been made by Mr. H. A. N. Bluett, the Commercial 
Agent at Batavier. In the chemicals and paints group, total 
imports to Java show an advance of 34,500 tons over the 
figures for 192 Increased imports have been recorded in 
sulphate of ammonia, caustic copper sulphate, super- 
phosphat« carbide and dry lead and zinc paints. 
Dry red lead to the extent of 80,655 kg. was imported from the 
United Kingdon from foreign countries ; 
1,653 tons of coal tar, 
902,541 kg. of dry zinc white were 
countries, but none from the United 
Kingdom. Noticeable increases are shown in the imports of 
sulphate of ammonia, 125,903 tons being imported during 
against 108,162 tons in 1926, and in caustic soda, which 
at 3 tons shows an increase of 960 tons. In almost all 
lines of chemicals and artificial fertilisers, imports show an 
increase. he writer relates that he is anxious again to draw 
attention t Netherland East Indies as a market in which 
the demand for chemical products is rapidly increasing, and 
in which there is a need for greater activity on the part of 
British suppliers in order to meet competition from Germany 
and the United States. The writer goes on to point out that 
a word of caution to those who are perhaps unduly optimistic 
as regards the future buying power of the natives of the Outer 
Islands may out of place, and states that it must not be 
forgotten that the Malay can hardly be called thrifty, and that 
the 1 vy the in the residencies of 
Djambi alembang and South and East Borneo has been 
derived from high rubber prices. The money came to them 
easily and freely dissipated in goods which are not 


essential t ll-being. 


soda 


aiclum 


and 727,004 kg 
ons ot cement, 
calcium carbide, and 
imported from foreign 


117,453 1,655 tons of 


1927 


wealth natives 





Natural Sodium Compounds and Borates 
Unites States Production in 1927 

1 of sodium compounds, not including common 

il salines and brines in the United States in 

927, a indo ited by sales or shipments by producers, amounted 

valued at $3,834,324, according to the 

reau of Mines, Department of Commerce 

le the output of sodium carbonate 

ash odium bicarbonate, sodium sulphate (salt cake 

and sodium borate (borax and kernite 

in both quantity and value as com- 

partly on account of the recent development 

The sodium c salam ites reported were all 

from California, and amounted to 67,240 short tons, valued at 

were produced eh Owens Lake, Inyo 

k Chemical Co., the Inyo Chemical 

sodium bicarbonate, and trona 

and the Products Co., Keeler ash, 

sodium bi and trona), and from Searles Lake, San 

Bernardino County, by the Westend Chemical Co., Westend 

(sodium bicarbonate). — 

The sodium 

valued at $168,882 

at Clarkdale (P. O 

by the Sodium 


THE pr oduct 


s =, from 


It 
to 145, hort tons 
Unite 


These 


soda 


and 


Tease 
pared with 


oft kernite 


} 
»oda soda 


sales of sulphate amounted to 
Sodium sulphate (salt cake) was produced 
Camp Verde), Yavapai County, Arizona 
Products Corporation; at Wabuska, Lyon 
County, Nevada, by the American Sodium Co. ; and at Monse, 
Okanogan County. Washington, by the Naso Chemical Co. 
a drated sodium sulphate (Glauber’s salt) was produced at 

Casper, Laramie County, Wyoming, by D. W. Gill. Sodium 
borate, as borax, was produced from Searles Lake brines in 
San Bernardino County, California, by the American Potash 
and Chemical Co., at Trona; and by the Burnham Chemical 
Co. and Westend Chemical Co. at Westend. Sodium borate, 
as “‘ kernite,’’ was mined by the Pacific Coast Borax Co. from 
the Baker deposit, Kern County, near Barstow, California. 

Colemanite (calcium borate) was mined at the Ryan Mines, 
Death Valley Junction, California, by the Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., at the Gerstley plant, Shoshone, California, by C. M. Rasor, 
and at the Anniversary Mine, Las Vegas, Nevada, by the 
Westend Chemical Co. The total boron minerals shipped 
in 1927 amounted to 109,080 tons valued at $3,473,399. 


23,050 tons, 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 
[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the “‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments are not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him. 
HYGIENIC PETROL 
Chelsea, and 28, Rathbone 
C.C., 2§/8/28 £14 9s. 6d. 


CO., LTD., 319, Kings Road, 
Place, Oxford Street, chemists. 
July 13. 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be vegistered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, spectfy the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case, the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.| 

GREENSLADES (DYERS AND CLEANERS), LTD., 

Bristol. M., 25/8/28.) Registered ge 30, £300 1st deben- 
ture, to E. L. Richmond Hill, Clifton, Bristol, M.D. ; 
general charge 

MATTHEWS AND WILSON, LTD.., 
facturing chemists. (M., 25/8/28.) 
f200 debentures part of /£2,000; 
December 31, 1927. 


Lees, 22, 
London, S.E 
Registered 
general charge. 


., Manu- 
August 10, 
*Nil. 


Receiverships 

CLARKES CHEMISTS (SOUTH WALES), LTD. (for- 
merly Latimer Davies, Ltd (R., 25/8/28. H. Morgan, 
Incorporated accountant, of 54, New Broad Street, E.C.2 
was appointed receiver on August 9, 1928, under powers con- 
tained in debenture dated November 7, 1923. 

TAYLOR (JOSEPH) AND CO., LTD. (R., 25/8/28. 
E. O. Mosley, C.A., of 16, Bolton Street, Bury, was appointed 
iver and manager on August 9, 1928, under powers con- 
tained in mortgage debenture dated August 25, 1027 


London Gazette, &c. 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
BRITISH OILFIELDS TRUST, LTD. C.W.0.V., 
5/8 28 By re its liabilities, August 20 yes 
aylor, Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge Circus, London, 
Ww C.2, appointed as liquidator 


rece 


ason ot 





of Burmese Natural Products 
Report on the Operations of the Depart- 
Agriculture of Burma, for the year ended June 30, 
results of investigations into certain natural 
products, made at the suggestion of the Director of Agri- 
culture. An investigation into the production of citric acid 
from citrus fruits proved that the bitter lime is the variety 
best suited for the production of citric acid. With regard 
to the manufacture of nicotine from waste tobacco, the in- 
vestigation, so far as it had gone, showed that the Burma 
varieties of tobacco seemed to be particularly low in nicotine 
content. An investigation is proceeding on the extraction 
of essential oil from certain indigenous The oil 
content of various varieties of groundnut at present under 
trial on the experimental farms of the department was in- 
vestigated. The Agricultural Chemist states that the evidence 
so far obtained makes it necessary to suspend judgment 
concerning the relative merits of the Burmese and new erect 
types of groundnuts as oil producers. The highest content 
of oil in kernel was given by the erect small Japanese variety 
with 39°5 per cent., the Burmese nut coming next with 38-5 
per cent., but these figures are at least 10 per cent. below those 
published by the Bombay Department. 


Investigation 
An extract from the 
ment of 


1927, gives 


grasses. 
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